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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@—— 


HERE is some danger, though probably not much, that 
T the situation in the Far East may suddenly become acute. 
The idea is that the French Government, pressed by the 
Opposition and by the necessities of the war in Madagascar, 
will, at the eleventh hour, retreat from its position in reference 
to Japan, and that the German Emperor, seizing his oppor- 
tunity, may offer the Czar the active assistance of his fleet, 
The Czar, it is believed, may be greatly tempted by the offer. 
He was, as Cesarewitch, made President of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway ; he has travelled slowly through Siberia, and he has 
formed a strong opinion as to the value of his dominion in 
Hastern Asia, if only he can reach a port entirely free 
from ice. His amour-propre is concerned in carrying out 
this policy, with which he is personally identified, and, 
rather than abandon it, or even delay it, he may be 
willing to run serious risks and make a great change in 
his attitude towards Germany and France. In this event 
Japan will be seriously threatened by two fleets, and actual 
war may break out within a limited time. We regard this 
result, however, as improbable, the advantage of delay to 
Russia being too obvious to be missed. It seems clear, 
however, that every nerve is being strained to prevent 
Japan from bidding Russia a clear defiance. She has, for 
example, been offered permission greatly to increase the 
indemnity—a bribe of twenty millions at China’s expense— 
and some territorial advantages in Southern China which 
would not interfere with Russian projects. Japan, however, 
wants Port Arthur, and there is no evidence that China would 
agree to these modifications of the Treaty. 


No definite news as to the interference of “ Europe” in the 
Treaty of Simonoseki, has reached London this week. The 
three Powers—Russia, Germany, and France—have remon- 
strated at Tokio, and have represented that Japan ought not 
tokeep the Liau-tung Peninsula, because that position enables 
her to dominate Pekin and Corea. They have not, however, 
submitted a combined note, and the rumour that, if their 
remonstrance is ineffectual, they will declare a joint 
blockade of Japanese ports, rests upon no authority. 
The Japanese Government has as yet given no official 
reply, but it is pressing forward the ratifications. It repre- 
sents verbally that Japanese opinion will not allow it 
to yield, and it is getting the captured Chinese Fleet ready 
for sea with almost feverish energy. To yield would indeed 
be to give up all the main objects of the war, and it is 
probable that it will refuse, suggesting however as a compro- 
mise that its right to the Peninsula should be in the nature 
of a lease, terminable either at a given period, or on the 
occurrence of certain contingencies. This proposal, it is 


argued, will “save the face ” of the Czar, yet leave the Treaty 
Substantially os it was drawn by the plenipotentiaries. 








year in nearly unbroken quiet. The Labour party in many 
places marched and demonstrated; but there was nota serious 
riot anywhere. This is attributed in many quarters to the 
watchfulness of the police, or to internal dissensions among 
Socialists, or to a decline in the hopefulness of the half-skilled 
labourers, who are the rank-and-file of the party of discontent; 
but we believe there are two more general causes. The 
Labour leaders are growing in experience, if not in 
moderation; and the labourers are coming to believe 
that their true instrument is the suffrage. In the 
Austrian cities, for example, where distress from low wages is 
very great, the single demand of the marching crowds was 
this year for universal suffrage. That demand has dangers 
of its own,—perhaps, in countries where the peasantry are nos 
freeholders, social dangers; but the possession of the vote 
does check the tendency to violence. Why should a workman 
give himself away by hitting a policeman or a soldier when he 
can control both through his representatives P 


The expedition to Chitral may be considered over, orders 
having been issued to General Low to abstain from a 
further advance, and to return to India as soon as con- 
veniently may be. fhere Afzul, who besieged the fortress, 
has been made prisoner with all his leading men, and will be 
interned in India, while Umra Khan is in the hands of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. All resistance by the tribesmen 
appears to have ceased, and Chitral will be administered in 
the name and interests of a boy Mehtar. Other chiefs will 
be pensioned, and the Khan of Dir, whose assistance has 
been invaluable, will obtain an increase of territory, and 
probably a considerable grant. With a small bodyguard of 
regularly paid men, he can keep the road we are construct- 
ing, and it may be possible to leave Pathanistan, Chitral 
excepted, without British troops. This policy will be sharply 
criticised, both in India and in Parliament, but it appears to 
be a sensible one. Granting even that Pathanistan is worth 
having—which we question—we cannot govern all the de- 
sirable regions of the world with less than two hundred 
thousand trained men. It is well to consider what is worth 
taking, but we must consider means too, and of late we have 
not done so. Our only true and permanent base is the sea, 
and the further we go from it the more exhausting every 
occupation becomes. 


The Budget opened on Thursday by Sir William Harcourt 
was financially a tame one, the only sensation being the con- 
cession made to the Nationalists in the shape of a remission 
of the extra Spirit-duty imposed last year, the extra Beer- 
duty put on at the same time being retained. We have 
dwelt elsewhere on this remarkable feature of the Budget, 
and will only note here that the announcement was received 
without enthusiasm by the bulk of the English Gladstonians, 
and in some quarters with thinly veiled dislike. The public 
accounts for 1894-95, when balanced, show the following 


results :-— 
Actual. Estimated. 
The Revenue (Exchequer Receipts) 
amounted to «+» £94,684,000 £94,175,000 


The Expenditure ( Exchequer Issues) 





amounted to 93,918,000 93,834,000 
Therefore, the Revenue exceeded 
the Expenditure by £765,000 £291,000 


This sum of £766,000 is the real surplus, and goes to the 
extinction of the Debt. It will be seen that the Estimates 
were, as Mr. Goschen said, marvellously exact. They reflect 





great credit on the permanent officials who made them. 
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7 “ 
For the forthcoming year, the detailed estimate of expendi- 

ture, compared with last year’s revenue, is as follows :— 
Zxchequer Budget Tsti- 


Isencsin mate for 

1894-95. 1895-96, 
National Debt Services - ++» £25,C00,000_ ... £25,000,000 
Other Consolidated Fund Services... 1,642,000 ... 1,625,000 





Total Consolidated Fund Services.. £26,642,000 ... £26,625,000 
Army (including Ordnance Factories) £17,900,000_ ... £17,984,000 


Navy... 17,545,000 ... 18,701,000 
Civil Services ... ots - ... 18,915,000 ... 19 298,000 
Customs and Inland Revenue w. 2,646,000 ... 2,702,000 
Post Office we wow een eos 6,869,000... 7,134,000 
Telegraph Service... nie «» 2,674,000 ... 2,806,000 


Packet Service ... an aes ahs 727,000 ... 732,000 


Total Supply Services... ... £67,276,000  ... £69,357,000 

















Total Expenditure ... ... £98,918,000  ... £95,982,000 
Hence the expenditure next year is to rise by over £2,000,000, 
the greater part of which will go to the Navy. On the other 
hand, the revenue for 1895 is estimated to work out on the 
etisting basis of taxation—existing being taken to exclude 
the extra taxes on spirits and tobacco, which expire in July— 
at £95,662,000. But if the expenditure is to be £95,982,000, as 
in the estimate, there would be “an apparent deficit” of over 
£300,000 to be met by extra taxation. Sir William Harcourt 
proposes, therefore, to reimpose the 6d. duty on beer, which, 
since it is worth abont £500,000, will meet the deficiency, and 
leave a margin of nearly £200,000. The final balance-sheet of 
the Budget, therefore, stands thus :— 


Estimated Revenue ... ove ooo «ee £96,162,000 
Estimated Expenditure _— wee ee 95,982,000 
Estimated Surplus se oe ove £180,000 


It will be seen from this statement that the Budget, as 
far as the mere figures go, is very unsensational. The fact 
that the Naval vote is the largest ever recorded in time of 
peace, is however a very remarkable proof that the nation 


-is determined to make any pecuniary sacrifice necessary 


to secure a strong Fleet. Mr. Goschen, who followed 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, reserved his criticism on 
the only controversial point,—the favouritism shown to the 
Irish consumer. If we mistake not, this part of the Budget 
will give far greater offence than the Cabinet has any idea of. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ended his Budget 
speeches with a hint which excited much comment. He 
said that it was his duty to warn the House against its 
tendency, and that of the constituencies, to increase ex- 
penditure. That, he said, was not a party question. “It 
is my duty to warn the House on that subject. It 
may be, and probably will be, the last occasion on which, 
from a responsible position, I shall be able to use 
these words to the House of Commons or to the country; 
but I do so now with feelings of the deepest responsibility.” 
Sir William Harcourt, like all the Old Whigs, really dislikes 
expense, but he may have meant to express his conviction 
that there must be a Dissolution before next April, and that 
it would end in a defeat. The Times, however, we see, is 
inclined to connect his mystic utterance with the rumours 
which have risen and died away, that Lord Rosebery, pressed 
by sickness and by disappointment, wishes to resign the 
Premiership. Sir William Harcourt would then have to 
select another Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The two by-elections of last week made no difference in the 
relative state of parties; but in East Leeds the result showed 
a considerably increased majority for the Gladstonian can- 
didate. Mr. Leuty, who beat his Conservative opponent by a 
majority of 1,131 (for Mr. Leuty, 3,999 against 2,868 for Mr. 
Danvers Power), is one of the most popular of the local em- 
ployers of labour in Leeds, and would have been triumphantly 
returned, it is said, if the most celebrated of Conservative or 
Liberal Unionist statesmen had stood against him. In 1892, 
the majority of the Gladstonian candidate was only 827, so 
that the Gladstonians have improved their position by no less 
than 304 votes. The total poll, however, was much diminished, 
neither side polling anything like their full strength, and 
this makes the omen of the poll much less serious. In East 
Wicklow this day week, Mr. O’Kelly, the Anti-Parnellite 
candidate, was returned at the head of the poll, but with a 





very narrow majority over bis Parnellite rival, Mr. Sweet 

who again had a very minute majority over Colonel Totten. 
ham, the Conservative candidate. For Mr. O'Kelly, 1,253 
votes; for Mr. Sweetman, 1,191, or 62 fewer; and for Colon al 
Tottenham, 1,165, or 26 fewer than Mr. Sweetman, The. 
constituency is therefore divided into very nearly three 
equal parts. There was some talk of a miscount, the cor. 
rection of which might have placed Colonel Tottenham at 
the head of the poll, but apparently there was no truth in the 
rumour. 


There was a great speech of Mr. Balfour’s at the annna} 
meeting of the Primrose League in Covent Garden Theatre, 
yesterday week, when he gave in his heartiest adhesion to the 
compact with the Liberal Unionists, and bore the strongest 
possible testimony to Mr. Chamberlain’s invaluable services, 
In his belief, he said, the recent attacks on Mr. Chamberlain 
did not even speak the mind of “a minute fraction of the 
Conservative party.” His own inexpressible value for Mr, 
Chamberlain’s aid was, he believed, shared by the vast 
majority of English Conservatives, and he even ventured to 
anticipate that instead of there being any prospect of the 
alliance coming to an end, it would be cemented and continue 
till it represented a solid National party, representing a large 
majority of the people of England. A letter from Lord 
Salisbury was also read, in which he says,—‘“ We have always. 
recognised most gratefully the disinterested and straight. 
forward loyalty with which Mr. Chamberlain has devoted his 
great authority and his sp-endid powers to the defence of the 
Union. Members of the Primrose League, I feel sure, will 
take care, on all occasions, to let it be seen, that the bonds. 
which hold the Unionist party together, are not weakened, 
and that their combined efforts will not be relaxed.” So much 
for the endeavour of “ Z.” in the New Review, and the knot of 
friends who, he says, agree with him, to run down Mr. 
Chamberlain. It has been quite stili-born. 


In the House on Monday, Sir William Harcourt asked for 
and obtained the right to use Tuesday and the morning sitting 
on Friday for official business, leaving to private Members 
the evening sitting on Friday only. And he pointed out that 
he was making this request three weeks later than he asked 
it last Session. He professed to be the “humble servant” of 
the House much in the tone in which some of the most 
masterful of the Popes have professed to be the humble 
servants of the Church. He quoted, too, “not for the first or 
second or tenth or twentieth time,” as Mr. Chamberlain after- 
wards observed, Mr. Chamberlain’s testimony to the import- 
ance of the measures which had passed the House of Commons 
last year under the liberal use of the guillotine. After some 
protests from aggrieved private Members, Mr. Chamberlain 
rose and commented on the perverse use which Sir William 
Harcourt had made of his own testimony to the morbid 
energy with which the Government had last year used their 
powers. They ought really to complain that they had not passed 
through the House of Commons twice as many measures as 
they actually did pass, by their free use of the gag. Mr. 
Chamberlain thought that the precedents set by the Govern- 
ment would redound to the advantage of those who would 
succeed them. The Government delayed Supply to the last 
practicable moment, so as to force their opponents to raise a 
number of questions on the Supplementary Votes which ought 
properly to have been discussed early in Supply, and he him- 
self objected to Sir William Harcourt’s proposal because the 
Government had abused the powers it asked for, first by 
carrying, by the gag, the most contentious measures; next by 
carrying them by very small majorities; and lastly by carrying 
measures which the majority in the country do not approve, 
and will condemn as soon as they get the chance. 


Mr. Balfour concluded the debate in a most amusing speech, 
in which he characterised the Session as one given up to a 
great practical joke, a joke he did not at all resent, if only 
the Government would not drive it so hard as to overwork 
both themselves and their opponents in their determi- 
nation to beat the joke into the brains of the people. He 
liked the gentle comedy of the Session, if only it could be, 
as comedy ought to be, leisurely and not overstrained. 
The name given to the policy of the Government, that of 
“filling up the cup,” pleased him for its convivial air. But 
then it should be really convivial, and not pressed as if 
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it were the most serious of burdens on the conscience of the 
Government. The Government could no more carry great 
and far-reaching measures with their minute majority, than 
they could conquer England with a stage army from Drury 
Lane. The Home Secretary appeared to think that the best 
coyte promote religion was to rob a religious institution. 
Giving him credit for the sincerity of that rather peculiar 
opinion, he still doubted whether Mr. Asquith himself believed 
in the power to effect his purpose with the poor means at his dis- 
posal. The revolutionary programme which was to be placed 
before the House so imperiously is all comedy, considering 
the inadequacy of the Government’s resources; and should 
be brought forward with the modesty of comedy, not with 
stage thunder. The motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was carried by a majority of 22 (252 to 230), 
the Parnellites abstaining, instead of voting against the 


Government. 


There has been a weak place somewhere in the management 
of the Indian Supply Departments. It has long been sus- 
pected that rifles were stolen, the usual explanation, when 
they were found, being that the weapons had been picked up 
after skirmishes. On entering Dir, however, an unusual 
quantity were found by the officers of the expedition, 
together with ten thousand rounds of cartridge still packed 
in Government boxes. That indicates wholesale stealing, 
and will doubtless produce a rigid investigation. The 
cause of the evil is, we fancy, fairly well understood. 
There is not, and probably cannot be, a perfect system of 
stocktaking in the Government stores, with their huge masses 
of material, and the actual receipt and giving out of the 
goods is entrusted to men who are not gentlemen, and who, 
in comparison with their responsibilities, are wretchedly paid. 
The remedy is, of course, tc pick the men much more care- 
fully; but they ought besides to have special pensions after 
reasonable periods. They would not ‘isk losing them. The 
evil does not go far enough in most departments to be of 
military importance, but cynics doubt that as regards 
transport. Whole cavelcades of beasts have to be purchased 
in a minute, they die like flies, and the officers simply cannot 
either personally examine the animals or count the dead. 
They must trust inferior contractors, and the temptation on 
the latter is very great. 


It is difficult to discover the steps which Lord Kimberley, 
who, we grieve to see, is harassed by domestic misfortune, is 
taking in Armenia. It is known that the report of the Com- 
missioners appointed by the signatory Powers will confirm 
on all substantial points the rumours as to the atrocities per- 
petrated at Sassoon. It is rumoured that the Governments 
have therefore drawn up a scheme of reform, which will be sub- 
mitted to the Sultan. Thereis, however, reason to fear that this 
reform will not be completely satisfactory. The Governments 
have got it into their heads that as the renegade Armenian 
clans and the true Mussulmans exceed the Christian Armenians 
in number, Armenia must not be made into a Principality ; 
an argument which, considering the weight of the minority 
in all countries of Europe, strikes us as absurd. There will 
therefore be some compromise, probably the appointment of 
some irremovable Governor-General; and the point will 
then be, who is to choose that great officer? If the Porte is 
to choose him, the Armenians will hardly be better off than 
before, for he will not and cannot restrain the Turkish 
soldiery and the Kurds. Heought to be selected by England 
and Russia; but upon this subject the Sultan, unless his 
tribute is a heavy one, may be immovably obstinate. 


The Government on Tuesday rather unexpectedly produced 
their Bill for abolishing plural voting. It is a short Bill, 
prohibiting any person from voting more than once at a 
General Election, ordering that all elections shall be held on 
one day, and selecting Saturday as the day most convenient 
to all men. It was introduced by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre in a 
rather poor speech, the pith of which was that the number of 
persons owning many votes tended to increase ; that in London 
especially plural voters affected the returns; and that even if 
the privilege belonged only to 160,000 persons, it ought to be 
abolished. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre resisted the counter proposal 
for equalising the value of votes, saying that when the 
Unionists examined the results they would not like the 


more friendly to that reform, and only wished to post. 
pone it. Mr. Chamberlain resisted the Bill on the! 
ground of unfairness, and declared that the Bill could 
not pass without an “exhaustive examination.” We have 
contended elsewhere that this Bill, though in principle 
democratic, is, if proposed without redistribution, too much 
of an electioneering dodge, and must be strenuously resisted- 
The best compromise would be to hold all elections on one 
day; but there is no urgency for the reform, and it ought to 
be carried at the beginning and not the end of a Parliament. 
We disbelieve in the party effect of the Bill. It diminishes 
the weight of the well-to-do in the State; but in ordinary 
times the well-to-do vote on both sides. There is one plural 
vote, we may add, which is only unfair in theory. A man 
who lives in the country and works in town is really two men 
with two sets of interests, and very often two sets of opinions. 





The Greek elections have ended in a surprise. M. Tricoupi 
has been utterly defeated, and has lost his own seat. He will 
therefore retire from politics, at all events for a time. His 
rival, M. Delyanni, has secured a following amounting to two- 
thirds of the Chamber, and unless the King strikes a coup 
d'état, which is improbable, he must be the new Premier. It 
is not known what his policy will be; but he is an advocate 
of expenditure, and is not very favourable to the bondholders, 
whose claims, he says, must come after those of the de- 
partments necessary to efficient administration. The great 
popular movement in his favour is due, we fear, to impatience 
of taxation, and we should not be surprised if he suspended 
for a time the service of the Debt. Greece cannot, in any 
case, pay more than a composition. 


The German Government is in difficulties with the 
Reichstag. That body voted the new Army Bill, but cannot 
bear to pay its cost. The Committee has rejected the Bill 
for taxing tobacco by 18 votes to 4, and it is understood that 
the House will accept its verdict, though not by so large a 
majority. An alternative tax on beer is equally unpopular, a 
direct tax is out of the question, and altogether it seems as if 
the German Government would have to face a small deficit for 
some years to come. The Anti-Revolutionary Bills are also 
inabad way. The Government will not accept them with the 
additional clauses demanded by the Centre in the interest of 
religion, and the Centre will defeat the Bills if the clauses are 
left out. This does not of itself much matter, because the 
German Government is already armoured in anti-revolu- 
tionary prerogatives, but it reveals incompetence on the part 
of Ministers in managing the Parliament. The Government 
is not dependent in its executive work upon a passing 
majority, but it never knows from month to month what it 
can and cannot do. It could rule Parliament if the Centre 
would adhere to it; but the Centre is refractory, and entirely 
convinced of the wisdom of Prince Bismarck’s maxim, 
“Do, ut des.” The Emperor needs the support of a great 
Parliamentary manager and orator, but even if he could find 
him he would not give him power, and so there is always a 
kind of half-recognised deadlock. 


On Friday week there died at Brighton Sir Patrick O’Brien, 
at one time a Home-rule Member of Parliament, but a Home- 
ruler of the old-fashioned type—i.e, a follower of Mr. Butt, 
rather than of Mr. Parnell. In Sir Patrick O’Brien may be 
said to have died the last of the Charles O’Malley Irishmen,— 
an attractive type, of whom it might be said that you were 
certain either to be laughing with them or at them. Sir 
Patrick, as an orator, was essentially national, and never made 
a speech without sacrificing at least one bull on the altar of 
patriotism. It was he who refused to be interrupted by “the 
young sea-serpent from the County Clare.” Sir Patrick was 
a well-known figure at the Reform Club. It was a liberal 
education in things Irish to hear him order a glass of sherry 
from the waiter. It is greatly to be hoped that Sir Patrick’s 
voice and manner have been preserved by means of the phono- 
graph. He was one of the last men of education and cultiva- 
tion who spoke with a brogue pure and undefiled. If his 
kindly voice has been preserved for posterity, the next genera- 
tion may learn how “The Mulligan” and Thackeray’s other. 
Irishmen really talked. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





Principle, which is nonsense; but Sir G. Trevelyan was 


New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 1058. 
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AN IRISH BUDGET. 


RENCH critics have a happy plan of looking in 
works of literature and art for the idée-mére, or 
mother-thought. The system is not a bad one to adopt, 
even for Acts of Parliament and other legislative and 
political projects. Let us apply this method of investiga- 
tion to the Budget. Clearly the mother-thought from which 
the financial scheme of the year has proceeded was “ how 
to please the Irish Members.” Sir William Harcourt evi- 
dently considered himself bound to produce a Budget 
which would please his Irish supporters, and make them 
accept his scheme with something more than that sombre 
acquiescence which the indulgence of the Welsh Members 
with so large a share of political attention, was making the 
normal attitude of the Nationalists. But there was only one 
possible and practical way of pleasing the Irish Members 
and their supporters, the publicans and the publicans’ 
clients, and that was by taking off the duty on spirits 
imposed last year, after many protests, deep, if not loud, 
from the Nationalist party. The problem of the Budget 
became, then, the problem of how to take off the extra 
Spirit-duty, but in such a way that it should appear not 
as a concession to the demand of the Government’s allies, 
but as a piece of natural, nay, inevitable, finance. Very 
skilfully did Sir William Harcourt carry out his difficult 
task. He managed so to arrange his facts and figures that 
at first sight it seemed as if the force of circumstances, and 
not political considerations, had led him to take off the 
extra Spirit-duty. As a matter of fact, he deduced his 
Budget from the overruling premiss that the extra duty 
on spirits had to go, but he then most cleverly turned 
his elaborate structure upside-down, and with the utmost 
gravity showed how many cogent reasons led him to the 
final proposal of his scheme. According to Sir William 
Harcourt, these cogent reasons were purely fiscal, and when 


_Mr. T. W. Russell irreverently suggested that there were 


eighty-one of them, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
even more astonished than grieved. It seemed hardly to 
have occurred to him before that his plan exactly complied 
with the demands of his allies. If it had, it was only as 
one of those curious coincidences which are not worth 
more than a passing thought. 

The manner in which Sir William Harcourt arrived at 
the inevitable necessity for taking off the Spirit-duties was 
so ingenious that it is worth setting forth in greater detail. 
If the existing taxes were taken—and the existing taxes did 
not include the extra Beer and Spirit taxes imposed last 
year, for those taxes were specially granted for one year 
only—and an estimate were made of their yield for the 
coming year, it was found that they would produce some 
£300,000 less than the estimated expenditure of the year. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was then faced by a deficit 
to the extent of £300,000. It was natural, then, he said, 
to turn to the taxes which expire next July,—the extra 
Beer and Spirit taxes of last year. But it was not neces- 
sary to reimpose both these taxes. That would give more 
than was wanted. The choice, then, lay between beer and 
spirits. Which should he choose? Clearly, the tax to be 
taken off was the Spirit-tax ; that to be left, the duty on 


_beer. And for this reason. The Spirit-duty had not 


produced the revenue that was anticipated. Indeed, so 
much was the produce of the tax below the calculations, 
that it looked very much as if the point had been reached 
where an extra tax ceases to draw,—the point of fiscal 
saturation. On the other hand, the Beer-tax had done 
quite as well as was expected, and was in every sense a 
flourishing tax. Clearly, then, it ought to be left, and the 
tax which had not given any indications of elasticity 
ought to be abandoned. That was the line of argument 
pursued by Sir William Harcourt, but couched in 
language of stately and self-righteous pomp, the full effect 
of which it is impossible to reproduce. One has to 
imagine Mr. Micawber and Mr. Pecksniff rolled into 


‘cne, and endowed in the process with the manners and 


feelings of cultivated, well-bred gentlemen, to gain any 
conception of Sir William Harcourt’s manner of un- 


‘folding his second Budget. But besides the rolling 


eloquence of Mr. Micawber and the self-righteousness cz 
Mr. Pecksniff, there was a cheerful and hearty melancholy 
about the speech which reminded one of Mr. Mould. In 
the pa’sage in which Sir William Harcourt sorrowfully 


in February had been the only redeeming feature of the 
year from this point of view, he exactly caught Mr 
Mould’s manner. One pictured him passing an invalid 
millionaire in the street, and remarking cheerily to Mr. 
Milner that “he seems coming our way.” “But wo 
must not forget Sir William Harcourt’s matter in his 
manner. As we have hinted, nothing could seem at 
first sight more convincing than his exposition. [¢ 
appeared absolutely unanswerable. A little reflection 

however, suggests that possibly Sir William Harcourt, 
while composing his Budget, had in his mind the famous 
advice given by Lord Westbury to the pupils reading law 
in his chambers :—“ Never make a mistake in logic. It is 
sure to be found out. The facts remain at your disposal.” 
Sir William made no mistake in logic. His conclusions are 
perfectly sound. But how about his facts? We fear that 
if they are looked into, it will be seen that he considered 
them very much at his disposal. If it is assumed that he 
had to choose between the Spirit-duties and the Beer-duty 
and also that the Spirit-duty was an unproductive tax, the 
Beer-duty an elastic one, no doubt he would have been 
right to remit the extra Spirit-tax imposed last year. 
Unfortunately, however, neither of these assumptions can 
be made. In the first place, there was no sort of need 
to relieve spirits of the burden which they bore during 
the past year. The tax would not have yielded enough 
to take a penny off the Income-tax, but at any rate 
something might have been done for tea, coffee, or cocoa, 
and a step taken in the direction of that “ free breakfast- 
table” of which we have heard so much of late from the 
Gladstonians. It is still more contrary to good sense to 
assume that the Spirit-tax did not draw because spirits 
were already taxed up to the hilt. The facts are sus- 
ceptible of a much simpler and more reasonable explana- 
tion,—though one which Sir William Harcourt dismissed 
with a word or two of frigid deprecation. The spirit 
merchants and manufacturers were told that the tax 
was only to be imposed for one year certain. It was, 
therefore, clearly their best plan to pay duty on as 
little spirits as possible during the year, and to live, 
as it were, on their stocks, and possibly also by 
watering their liquor. If the tax were after all 
reimposed, they would be no worse off than before, 
while if it were taken off, they would have avoided the 
tax. It was not to be expected that a commodity like 
spirits, which keeps indefinitely, which is not too bulky 
to store, and of which, in fact, large stores are always kept 
on hand, would yield much to extra taxation in the first 
year, and when there was a reasonable hope that the tax 
would be taken off in twelve months. Ina word, we do 
not believe that there is anything to show that the extra 
tax could not have been borne perfectly well by spirits, 
and would not next year have produced a handsome return. 
Possibly, beer gets off too lightly in comparison ; but in 
that case why did not Sir William Harcourt add something 
more to the Beer-tax, and either take a penny off the Income- 
tax or a penny off the Tea-duty? ‘There may be a good 
many solid reasons against such a course, but we are con- 
vinced that they were not the reasons which weighed with 
Sir William Harcourt, and made him prefer to favour 
whisky rather than tea. The reason which affected him, if 
the naked truth must be told, was the fact that whisky is 
the drink of the men who elect the eighty-one Members 
who control the Government, and that the whisky-drinker is 
not willing to support a Government that taxes his liquor ? 


It will be curious to see what the people of England 
will think of the Budget. Will they resent having an 
extra tax on their beer, while the Irishman’s whisky is 
relieved; or will they submit, with the feeling that 
sufferance is the badge of all their tribe, and that the 
natural destiny of the Saxon at the end of the nineteenth 
century is to bear the burden of the Celt without com- 
plaint ? We think not. They area more patient people than 
we take them for if they endure the Irish liquor legislation of 
the present Ministry. Consider how things stand under the 
present proposals! The Irish Members are going by their 
votes to impose a Local Veto Bill on England; but from 
that Veto Bill Ireland is risid!> caciuded. At the same 
time the Irish Members are going to put a tax on beer, 
the drink of the people of England, and to take one off 





whisky, the national drink of Ireland. And the only 
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+g that the Irish have 81 votes, and that every one 
ye gw votes is needed to give the Ministry their very 
narrow majorities. The thing sounds like a sort of wild 
parody of the Home-rule Bill of 1892,—the Irish Mem- 
bers controlling our domestic affairs, and we not allowed 
to control theirs. How strange @ measure, too, is the 
Budget for a party which specially represents temperance 
rinciples and a “free breakfast-table.” They show 
their temperance by taxing beer rather than gin and 
whisky, and their love of a “free breakfast-table” by 
taking duty off spirits rather than off tea. They evi- 
dently prefer “a big whisky and a small tea” to “a 
small whisky and a big tea.” Assuredly Sir William 
Harcourt’s love of temperance has a curious way of mani- 
festing itself. What the Temperance party at large will 
say to the Budget remains to be seen. Possibly they will 
show themselves as infatuated as their Parliamentary 
leaders. Of one thing, however, there can be no doubt. 
The English and Scotch distillers and spirit importers 
will be pleased. They have found friends where they 
least expected them, and have been able to get the relief 
which the landed interest and the Income-tax payer have 
asked for in vain. The lucky accident which has allied 
the Nationalist party and the public-house interest in 
Ireland has made them carry off the prizes even in a 
Temperance Session. 





WHY THIS GOVERNMENT HANGS ON. 
E do not believe the report that the Government 
intend, if beaten either upon the Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Bill or the Local Veto Bill, to remain in office, 
and only ask the House for a vote of confidence upon 
their general policy. That course would not only be a 
new departure in constitutional etiquette, but would 
materially affect the whole position of the Executive. 
Half its driving-power would be lost, for that depends in 
no small degree upon its right, if its measures are rejected, 
to resign, or to inflict upon the House a penal Dissolution. 
Moreover, as the course adopted would establish a pre- 
cedent for both sides, we should by degrees have Govern- 
ments, in fact, elected for a fixed term,—namely, the 
entire legal duration of a Parliament. The dominant 
party not being required to support unpopular Bills, 
might easily reject them, yet sustain the Cabinet it 
preferred by successive votes of confidence until at last 
the constituencies superseded it in favour of a new one 
destined to endure in its turn for six or seven years. 
There would, of course, under such circumstances, 
never be a Dissolution. That would be the American 
mode of government, instead of the English, and as the 
country is not prepared for so vast a change to be made 
on a sudden, and without an appeal to the people, we 
should expect to see the House, irritated by the refusal to 
resign, enforce the old ways of the Constitution by a vote 
of expulsion. We are quite unable to credit either 
Lord Rosebery or his colleagues with projects so revolu- 
tionary, and are inclined to believe that they are 
only suggested because Members find it difficult to ex- 
plain to themselves why this particular Government 
clings so pertinaciously to office. That is, we confess, to 
ourselves also something of a perplexity. The Cabinet 
is not composed of particularly humble men—at least 
humility has never yet been quoted as one of Sir William 
Harcourt’s foibles—yet a proud Government would long 
ago have demanded a new and a more conclusive mandate 
from the people. It is scarcely able to maintain itself 
from week to week, its majorities, always small, decline 
almost to vanishing point, it has no hope of carrying a 
single Bill of the slightest importance, its enemies con- 
stantly assert that it has not the confidence of the people, 
and yet it refuses to prove its right by the expected 
Dissolution. Why? 

We need not say that we entirely acquit this Cabinet 
of clinging to office from any vulgar greed, either of 
power or pay. They do not possess power except in 
the shape of patronage, for they can carry none of 
the many proposals they bring forward, and pay in this 
country is only valued by Tadpoles and Tapers, not by 
the statesmen who direct the counsels of a great party. 
Some of them may wish for salaries as useful, or even 
necessary, to their careers, but the majority are inde- 
pendent, and all would reject indignantly, and with 
justice, the charge of pecuniary self-seeking, which, 
indeed, is only brought forward by men who have 





momentarily lost their tempers or their judgments in tie 
heat of conflict. Nor can we quite believe that they are 
waiting only to pass a Bill abolishing plural voting, which 
they know, as well as we do, the Lords will never accept; 
or because they honestly think that their policy of 
“filling up the cup” is certain in the end to succeed. 
They are shrewd men in constant touch with the con- 
stituencies, and they must be quite aware that none 
of their Bills have created any enthusiasm; that 
the Local Veto Bill has greatly increased the chances of 
their adversaries, and that the cry against the House of 
Lords which they have so zealously fostered has fallen 
dead upon electors who know perfectly well that if they 
sincerely want any measure, the Lords will not refuse 
it any more than the Commons. It is said, no doubt, 
that this or that Minister believes in this or that Bill, 
and cannot bear to give it up, Sir William Harcourt, 
for instance, being a fanatic for Local Option, and 
Mr. Morley convinced that he can soothe away agrarian 
bitterness in Ireland, but they are all experienced men, 
and experienced men in England are aware that no Bill 
is a necessity, and that in the present Parliament no 
Bill of importance can be carried without changes 
which would in its authors’ eyes take out of it most 
of its beneficial quality. The position to honest men must 
be almost unendurably galling, and there must be a 
motive, not admitted in public, for enduring it with such 
fortitude, and for so great a length of time. 


We believe it is nothing else than party feeling in its 
least discreditable shape. It is one of the odd peculiarities 
of the British mind, that whenever average men discuss 
the action of the Roman Catholic Church they always 
forget that its chiefs believe their own system to be right, 
that Popes and Cardinals and Bishops, so far from being 
hypocrites, are most of them men who are convinced to an 
even unreasonable degree. Weare allapt to make the same 
mistake about politicians, to imagine, that is, that they 
think the success of their views matter of no importance. 
That is probably never true, in any complete degree, and 
just at present when party feeling runs so high, and the 
tendency towards “ authoritative” Radicalism, that is, a 
belief in Radical doctrines as above the popular will and 
independent of it, is so very marked, the belief is not true 
atall. The Cabinet, as we conceive, thinks, as its opponents 
do, that reaction has set in; that if the election comes 
quickly the result will be a Unionist majority ; and that 
this majority may reign, if not for two Parliaments, which 
is a third of a generation, at least for six years. The people, 
they think, are temporarily deceived, or temporarily desirous 
of inaction, and will return their opponents in irresistible 
strength. They regard this as a great misfortune for the 
country, which they are bound to resist as long as may be, 
and they therefore hold on, and will hold on, as Lord 
Rosebery once threatened, so long as they have a majority 
of one. They are not bound either to resign or dissolve 
until they are beaten, and they are still, as they think, far 
from that point, the fears which animate them animating 
also their followers, and producing a cohesion which, con- 
sidering the many fanatic groups of which the majority is 
composed, is nothing less than wonderful. Irishmen or 
Nonconformists, extreme Radicals or melancholy faddists, 
Little Englanders or Particularists, they all come to heel 
when called, and vote with pathetic unanimity for a 
delay of the Dissolution. Neither Cabinet nor Members 
are, we fancy, very sanguine; but it is hard to extinguish 
hope, there is always the chapter of accidents, there is 
always the chance that out of a wilderness of promises 
and anathemas some one may catch the popular ear, 
there is always the possibility that the Opposition may 
make some blunder that will irritate the democracy, and 
in any case their duty is to keep out Tories as long as 
they can, and they will perform their duty. If no Bills 
can be carried, so much the worse for the country; 
if no promises fire the prairie so much the worse for 
the party; but at all events the United Kingdom 
continues to be governed upon Radical principles, and 
that is something gained; indeed, in the temper to which 
they have lashed themselves, it seems the one thing worth 
gaining. We do not know that from their point of view 
there is much to reprehend in their decision, and if they 
were not so squeezable upon details, we should rather re- 
spect the dour obstinacy with which they adhere to their 
general course. It is rather bewildering, no doubt, to see 


them shift their sails in the hope of catching every little 
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breeze, and even fling boys overboard to lighten the ship, 
as Mr. Asquith has just promised the glassworkers to 
do, but still we watch their general course with some- 
thing of admiration for the steersman’s hard per- 
sistence in seeking the port indicated to him by his 
owner’s orders. Winds in the shape of by-elections, 
waves in the shape of revolts among the groups, guns, 
which are Bills, that will not go off, spars, which are 
resolutions, that cannot be made to move, discontent in 
the forecastle, mutiny in the officers’ cabin,—nothing shakes 
that captain in his pig-headed but still truly British 
resolve. He deserves some credit, and shall have it from 
us, even if in the end he runs his ship upon a rock, and 
disappears, himself and his crew, under the waters of 
opinion. 

The obstinacy of the Cabinet will make, we fancy, little 
difference to the future. They can only be dismissed at 
the Election if the people are sick of them; and the 
people will not be less sick, but more sick, if they go on 
struggling for another six months. They have no projects 
to bring forward of which the constituencies have not 
already heard. They may persist in their plot against 
the Lords, but it is a plot already detected and already 
baffled. The chapter of accidents rarely favours a 
declining side, and of a change in the men who 
manage, which has sometimes saved a party, their fol- 
lowing shows no sign and no hope. They are not 
doing any great mischief to the country or the world, 
except, perhaps, in deserting Armenia, and the British 
people, slow in making up its mind, is slow also in 
changing it. The Unionists may, we think, possess 
their souls in patience, and witness the paralysis of the 
Legislature with a calm reflection that it is not wanted to 
move just now, and that when it is wanted, it will move 
just as rapidly as ever. The House of Commons is 
choked with Bills, but nobody need notice them par- 
ticularly, and it is not half so much hampered as it was 
when Mr. Parnell and his party were lying athwart its 
course. The Government is determined to make us all 
wait; but there is not much harm in that, for of all men 
who cannot be talked over, as every Minister knows, the 
most resolute are those who have been needlessly kept 
waiting. An hour or two in the vestibule is not very good 
for the temper, but those who are standing there will not, 
when the doors are opened at last, be deterred from their 
sourse by any honeyed words. Tiring out the British 
. Yople is about as hopeful a plan as tiring out the sea. 





MR. BALFOUR ON THE UNIONISM OF THE 
FUTURE. 


R. BALFOUR’S speech at Covent Garden yester- 

day week at the annual meeting of the Primrose 
League, was remarkable not only for the warmth and 
explicitness of his testimony to the invaluable aid which 
Mr. Chamberlain has afforded, and continues to afford, 
to the Unionist party, and for the displeasure with which 
he evidently regards the Conservative attacks upon Mr. 
Chamberlain, but even more for the strong expression of 
conviction with which the speech concludes, that the 
alliance, though temporary in form, will be lasting in 
reality, and will contribute the essential constituents of a 
greatmational party for which the time has come and the 
need will continue. To have the public expression of Mr. 
Balfour’s strong conviction on this point is an event of 
no small importance, and we may be sure from the tenor of 
Lord Salisbury’s letter, read at the same meeting, that it 
expresses not only Mr. Balfour’s but also Lord Salisbury’s 
unhesitating belief. Of course there will and must be 
difficulties in the way. There are still points, like that of 
Church Establishments, on which Mr. Chamberlain’s private 
convictions do not agree with those of the Conservative 
leaders, and these are points on which a very considerable 
section of the Liberal Unionist party agree with him, and 
would object to identify themselves with the forces of their 
Conservative allies. There are not a few points, again, 
in relation to which a large section of the Conservatives 
dislike the influence which the Liberal Unionists have 
exerted over the policy of their own leaders, and would 
like, if they could, to neutralise it. We all remember the 
vehement protest which Sir Henry Howorth and a minute 
following delivered against the policy of Free Education; 
and there must be other directions in which the Cunserva- 
tives dread the characteristic influence of the party which 





endeavours to popularise and enlarge the traditional creed 
of their own side of the House. But the real question 
is, how these difficulties are to be got over, and how the 
mutual jealousies of the two parties are to be allayed. 
With these difficulties Mr. Balfour did not deal, and 
perhaps was quite wise in not dealing. For the present it 
is no doubt desirable that neither the Conservative nor 
the Liberal Unionist leaders should dwell needlessly 
on the points of difference, while there is so much to 
dwell upon on which they can heartily agree. But there 
is no reason at all why the Press should not discuss 
frankly these difficulties, and point out how relatively 
small they are in comparison with the motives which 
require a hearty and increasing amount of practical 
co-operation. 

It has been recently urged,—though with a good deal 
more insistency by the Gladstonians than by the Conserva- 
tives,—that the need for the alliance is dwindling as the 
Conservative reaction increases. The Westminster Gazette 
treated the decisive Oxford victory as showing that the 
Conservatives could do very well without Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s help, evidently hoping that the Conservatives 
might indulge their desire to become more and more 
exclusively Tory, the natural result of which would be 
that the swing of the pendulum would soon show 
the disgust with which half-and-half Liberals would 
regard this relapse into the reactionary spirit. But 
when the very narrow majority for the Unionists in Mid- 
Norfolk was announced, the same paper frankly admitted 
that the moment for throwing off Mr. Chamberlain’s help 
had not yet arrived, and that Lord Salisbury could not yet 
dispense with the aid of his Liberal Unionist contingent. 
However, such a line of speculation as this seems to us 
extremely idle and superficial. The true justification for 
a continued and increasing approximation between the 
two branches of the Unionist party is that the Conserva- 
tives are compelled not by calculations of this minute 
kind, but by the much larger considerations which have 
made the old Toryism impossible by making all kinds 
of constituencies favourable to really popular changes, to 
modify their policy materially, and so far as they rely 
on mere traditional cries at all, to rely only on those 
which find a cordial echo in the masses of the people, 
while ignoring those which are mere watchwords of 
privilege or caste. So far as the British Constitution 
is still really popular, so far as the House of Lords 
has a hold over the imaginations of the people, so 
far as rank has still some attraction for all classes, so 
far as the Church lives in the hearts of the people, 
so far Conservatism will carry the democracy with it, 
but no farther. Let the old traditions be interpreted in 
the sense of mere class-interests and prejudices, and so 
far from having any chance with the new constituencies, 
they would be found to be the most dangerous of 
watchwords. It is not because Mr. Chamberlain 
wished to see education free, but because the great 
mass of the Conservative working men wished to see 
it free, that Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour found 
that they could not afford, even if they had wished, 
to reject Mr. Chamberlain’s advice. It is not because 
Mr. Chamberlain desires to see the old age of the poor 
rescued from its many undeserved miseries, that Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour appreciate so cordially Mr. 
Chamberlain’s counsels on that subject, but because in 
hundreds of constituencies otherwise Conservative, there 
is an eager wish to see the hardships of old age in honest 
and hardworking families substantially alleviated. Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Midlands are in this respect only 
the mouthpieces of hundreds of thousands of Conservative 
voters in the great cities and rural districts of England, 
and it is on this account, and not for any subordinate 
reason of policy, that the Conservative leaders have been 
so glad to welcome Mr. Chamberlain’s aid. The con- 
ditions of our new political life all tell in favour of 
prudent concessions to the wishes and ambitions of 
the poorer classes, and it is childish to talk as if 
it were this or that politician, and not rather the 
essential tendency of a greatly popularised suffrage, 
which renders it more and more impossible every 
year for either party to become the mouthpiece of 
the classes as distinguished from the masses of the 
English people. Where the masses and the classes 
feel alike, the institutions favoured by the classes 
will remain. Where the masses and the classes are 
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decidedly at variance, there the classes will find it more 
and more necessary to keep these grumblings to them- 
selves, and not to:try to hold fortresses from which they 
must sooner or later ingloriously retire. Redan 
there are plenty of majestic historical traditions whic 
are still as popular as they are dignified, and of these 
robably the most important is the tradition that favours 
the legislative and administrative unity of the United 
Kingdom. But even these must be defended in that 
cordial popular spirit which is as different from the spirit 
of old Toryism as household suffrage is from the suffrage 
under which the Parliaments of the four Georges were 
elected. The Conservatives are bound to become year by 
year more and more anxious to consult not only the 
real good, but the apparent good of the people at large, 
and that is the electioneering case for the continued and 
permanent alliance between the Conservatives and the 
Liberal Unionists. 

On the other hand, it may be said that there is no equally 
strong motive, when once the movement for national dis- 
integration has been fairly crushed, for the continued 
Conservatism of the Liberal Unionists. But to that 
affirmation we venture to demur. We do not complain 
that individual statesmen, like Mr. Chamberlain, are 
unable to see any sufficient reason why Churches should 
not be disestablished, and differences of caste and rank 
should not be discouraged and, so far as possible, consti- 
tutionally extinguished. But the longer the Moderate 
party, the party who really take pride in the greatness 
and the goodness of English government, consider the 
destructive tendencies of modern Radicalism, the more 
firmly convinced, we think, they will be, that the wish to 
root up everything like inequality in the effect of our 
historical institutions, simply for the sake of rooting 
it up, is driving us rapidly towards a doctrinaire 
multiplication of local rivalries and competitions which 
will end, sooner or later, in the extinction of all effectual 
national unity and co-operation. Even the Radicals who 
least admire the effect of a State Church, must see for 
how much the State Church counts in cementing together 
the interests of the nation, and how much it contributes 
to the interest and dignity even of the dissenting religious 
communities themselves. It is impossible to extinguish 
so powerful an element in the national life as the alliance 
between the State and a great national Church without 
suppressing hundreds of centres of vivid national pride 
and drying up hundreds of sources of elevating historic 
associations. We have already seen how Home-rule has 
led to a cry for “ Home-rule all round,”—in fact, to a 
return towards the politics of the Heptarchy, and how the 
cry against the House of Lords has led to a wish for the 
despotism of a Single Chamber, which would practically 
mean the successful revolt of the local Parliaments and 
administrations against the tyranny of the central body. 
Let us beware lest the cry for an arbitrary, unneces- 
sary, and unnatural equality in social and religious 
institutions does not lead us to a dreary monotony of 
social and religious life that will impoverish the strength 
and undermine the elasticity of the whole nation. If 
Conservatism urgently needs popularising, no less does 
Liberalism urgently need the -fostering and enriching 
influence of all the great historical institutions by the help 
of which the United Kingdom has become great. 





OUR STATESMEN AS HUMOURISTS. 


— is no quality which is more characteristic of 
A. our leading statesmen than that overflow of their 
vitality into one or other of the various forms of humour 
by which they have been characterised. It is hardly 
possible to pick out any of the greater leaders of the last 
seventy years, except Lord Althorp, Sir Robert Peel, and 
that Earl of Aberdeen who was placed at the head of the 
Administration of all the talents, who have not been dis- 
tinguished by, and owed a great part of their popularity to 
the wit or humour or liveliness of some sparkling kind by 
which they have been characterised. Every one knows 
how great a part Mr. Canning’s wit played in making his 
Anti-Jacobinism the delight of the whole nation. It 
would have been worth almost as much as a successful 
General Election to any Prime Minister of the present 
day of rabid temperance legislation, to have made Canning’s 
joke on the first Mr. Whitbread’s remark that the day on 
which he spoke was one particularly sacred to him for its 





memories, since it was the day on which the brewery was 
founded and on which his father died, whereon Mr. Can- 
ning wrote down and passed to one of his colleagues the 
ceuplet :— 
“This day I still hail with a smile and a sigh 
For his beer with an ‘e,’ and his bier with an ‘i.’ ” 

Lord Melbourne is still remembered almost as much for 
his various strokes of humour as for his shrewd political 
training of the Queen in all the great qualities of consti- 
tutional Monarchy. How often has his favourite though 
rather chilling question, “‘Can’t you leave it alone?” 
been quoted as the English form of Talleyrand’s political 
maxim, “ Surtout, point de zéle,” and how often has 
it not been rgd contrasted with Mr. Gladstone’s 
superheated political enthusiasm? Again, what tra- 
dition of our time has been oftener recalled than the 
story of Lord Melbourne’s placing his back against the 
door, as the Cabinet which determined on abolishing the 
sliding-scale and placing @ fixed duty on corn in its place, 
was about to disperse, and saying, “ Now, before we go, 
we must agree on what we are all going to say, as to 
whether it will cheapen the quartern loaf or will not 
cheapen it. It does not matter in the least which we say, 
but it does matter that we should all say the same” ? 
Even the short crust of Lord John Russell’s debating 
sarcasm,—for example, his reply to Sir Francis Burdett in 
his later Conservative days, that “it was all very well to 
sneer at the cant of patriotism, but what he objected to 
even more, was the re-cant of patriotism,”’—had as much 
to do with the familiar pride with which “Johnny’s” 
character was held by the people as his celebrated 
“pluck” itself. As regards Lord Palmerston’s popu- 
larity, every one has heard as much of his celebrated 
House of Commons’ jokes as even of the greatness of his 
fame in Europe as an invincible diplomatist. The 
notable reply to one of (was it not?) Mr. Derby Griffiths’ 
boring interrogations as to whether a Junior Lordship of 
the Treasury had yet been filled up, when Lord Palmer- 
ston rose and admitted with grave, hesitating solemnity that 
the office was still vacant, and then signalled to his ques- 
tioner in dumb show to know if he were willing to accept 
itand cross the House to the Treasury Bench, is still often 
recorded, though it must have taken place between thirty 
and forty years ago. Indeed, Lord Palmerston probably 
passed Lord John Russell in the race at least as much 
because he was more humorous, as because he was, on the 
whole, perhaps more thoroughly imbued with the English 
spirit of Conservative compromise. Of the mixture of 
abounding playfulness with Mr. Gladstone’s great earnest- 
ness and eloquence, his followers are never tired of giving 
evidence,—as, for instance, when he drew-on some unhappy 
man who had quoted a passage from one of his old 
speeches, as evidence of Mr. Gladstone’s shameless change 
of principle, to admit, after several days’ diligent search, 
that he could not find the magnificent invective against 
his present views which had been read triumphantly to the 
House, and then suggested, amidst great cheersand laughter, 
that it would probably be found in a peroration of one of 
Mr. Whiteside’s speeches,—that is, in a speech of the Irish 
Attorney-General of one of the Tory Administrations. 
Of course, every child knows that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
reputation was founded at least as much upon his singular 
mixture of a sort of rococo grandiloquence of phrase with 
admirable humour or wit, as upon his curious blend of 
Toryism with democratic opinions.” His thankfulness, 
after one of Mr. Gladstone’s most tremendous invec- 
tives, that there had been “a substantial piece of 
furniture” between them, was not at all less delightful 
to the House than his curious congratulations to Lord 
Napier of Magdala, after the Abyssinian expedition, 
on having “hoisted the standard of St. George on 
the mountains of Rasselas.” Mr. Disraeli abounded 
in quaint combinations of historic association with 
political quips, like his great remark in “ Coningsby” 
that because Charles I. brought his defeat and death upon 
himself by raising ship-money, he was “the holocaust 
of direct taxation.” Again Lord Salisbury’s witty indis- 


cretions are still in everybody’s mouth when they wish 
either to account for his immense popularity, or to warn 
us against his rash and dangerous leadership. Nor can it 
be denied either that Lord Rosebery’s capital after-dinner 
jokes will account better for his position at the head of 
the Administration now in power than any feat of his 
statesmanship, or that Sir William MHarcourt’s inex- 
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haustible volume of sarcasm marks him out as a leader 
who can always redeem even the most crushing argumen- 
tative defeat from that air of ingloriousness which accom- 
panies most rhetorical disasters. 

It is, therefore, with great satisfaction that we notice 
the gradual rise of Mr. Balfour’s reputation for a form 
of humour which is peculiarly fascinating to the English 
people,—-a form that is at once genial and brilliant, that 
plays like sheet-lightning round an opponent’s position, 
and yet hardly ever wounds even the chief object of the 
banter. His speech in the House of Commons on Monday 
on Sir William Harcourt’s proposal to take most of the 
residue of private Members’ time for the Government during 
the remainder of the Session, was one of the most brightly 
humorous of the speeches of this Parliament, and raised him 
at least as much in the opinion of his opponents, as it did 
in the opinion of his followers. To begin with, nothing 
could be more happily and brightly said than his remark 
on Sir William Harcourt’s assumed humility :—“ Sir, I do 
not know a gentleman in this House to whom the 
epithet of humility is less obviously adequate” [note the 
happy word “adequate,” for which an ordinary opponent 
would certainly have substituted “applicable,” but Mr. 
Balfour denied—not its applicability but only its adequacy 
as a description of Sir William Harcourt’s personality]. 
“ Nevertheless, though I do not give him credit for having 
that Christian virtue in excess, or out of balance in pro- 
portion to the other Christian virtues,”—yet he did expect 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have shown a 
little more of a humble desire to serve the private Members 
of the House, than under the circumstances he actually had 
shown. The carefully guarded lines of that very finely tem- 
pered criticism were exceedingly happy, but also so deli- 
cately drawn, that they will hardly excite the full attention 
bestowed on other parts of Mr. Balfour's most amusing 
speech. For when he went on to express gracefully his 
willingness to acquiesce cheerfully for the time in the some- 
what light and even flippant indifference of the Government 
to serious legislative work, so long as they did not carry it 
too farand drive the House of Commons into needless and 
unjustifiable toil for the purpose of making a great show 
of scaffoldings for structures that were never intended to 
be completed or covered in, he touched a key of humour 
which will be heard far and wide among the constitu- 
encies :—“ The whole thing is an elaborate practical joke, 
and though no one likes a joke more than I do, I do not 
think that jokes should be unduly prolonged. The essence 
of that kind of wit, as of every kind of wit, is brevity, and 
brevity is the one thing which the Government’s sense of 
legislative humour does not appear to possess.” The 
policy of the Government was briefly described as “ filling 
up the cup.” There was something pleasantly “ convivial ” 
about the phrase, said Mr. Balfour, which fascinated 
him, and he was quite willing to fall in with the humour 
of the Government and play up to their lead, so long 
as they treated the matter in the proper spirit of genial 
political comedy, and did not insist on driving the House 
into superhuman efforts not at all appropriate to so 
jocular a conception of the function of the Session. As 
everybody knew, they could pass no contentious measure 
with so minute a majority, which was about as well fitted 
to carry great revolutionary measures as a “ stage army from 
Drury Lane” would be to conquer England. Therefore he 
deprecated the attempt to appropriate to the service of so 
unpractical a Government all the time and energy which 
might fairly be expended on serious and deliberate under- 
takings. If the Government would but treat the Session in 
the proper light as one that it is decent to fill with a res- 
pectable appearance of political earnestness, but as not in 
any sense calling upon Members of Parliament for Her- 
culean labours or a devoted spirit of self-sacrifice, he should 
be delighted to meet them half-way and accept that 
moderate view of it. But as for toiling and moiling in the 
cause of a series of measures, none of which are in any 
way expected to pass into law, he thought it quite too 
exacting, and that, under the circumstances, private 
Members should not be robbed of their little privileges. 
No happier banter has ever been heard in the House of 
Commons since Lord Palmerston quizzed Mr. Disraeli on 
the universal laughter with which India Bill No. 2 had 
been received. Indeed, Mr. Balfour’s humour is much 
more delicate and delightful in its flavour than Lord 
Palmerston’s. And we feel confident that nothing will 
conduce more to the victory of the Unionists at the polls 





than the genial and sunny temper in which, without the 
least derogation from his firm and patriotic earnestness of 
pespone on ali serious questions, Mr. Balfour leads the 
ouse of Commons. 





PLURAL VOTING. 


Ww. accept democracy as a great experiment which 
ought to be tried honestly, and we do not therefore 
oppose the Bill for abolishing plural voting upon Con- 
servative grounds. Old Conservatives, we imagine, though 
well aware that the system brings little party advantage 
to either side—Mr. Whitbread, for example, being able to 
hold just as many votes as Mr. Watney—tbink it, on the 
whole, better that the rich men of both parties should 
have some defence against the weight of the mass-vote, 
which must always be the vote of the comparatively poor, 
That is, in our judgment, a mistake,—first, because any 
division between rich and poor is socially inexpedient, and 
secondly, because the central idea of democracy is that no 
such division shall exist. True democrats may fairly 
insist that a voter shall be thirty years old, or shall pos- 
sess a house, as they may fairly insist on any other security 
for competence to exercise the vote, but they cannot con- 
sistently with their principles insist that the owner of 
Woburn and the owner of a cottage shall have dif- 
ferent powers of voting. There must at least be equality 
as to qualification. This has been felt in this country, 
where, if the people are not very wise, they possess 
unusual political instinct, from the very beginning of 
the representative system, the freeholder having always 
possessed a vote, without reference to the size of his free- 
hold. We should not, therefore, defend plural voting in 
the abstract, while we should welcome the rule fixing all 
elections for the same day as a new guarantee that the 
public will would be manifested in sincerity. At present, 
thousands of voters vote, not because they approve the 
candidates or their principles, but ‘“+c:.use the results of 
the first day’s voting tell them wh:cu party is going to 
win. They are bribed, in fac‘. hy their desire to be upon 
the strongest side. Our opposition to the Bill, therefore, 
is based upon non-Conservative grounds. 

We oppose the Bill because we believe that those who 
bring it in deliberately intend to commit an injustice. 
They know perfectly well that the rich on their own 
side hold as many plural votes as the rich on the other 
—the brewers, for example, who, according to Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, are the great offenders, are half of them active 
Liberals—but they think that in the long-run the poor as 
an aggregate are on their side, and they therefore propose 
to give their vote a little more weight in the approaching 
Election. But for this hope they would let the question 
rest; but under this hope they are willing, in a Session 
choked with contentious Bills, to burden the House of 
Commons with one more addition to an already un- 
endurable load, and to postpone, as they must postpone, 
Bills which, like the Local Veto Bill, they declare to be 
essential to the well-being of the people. As a matter of 
fact, we believe they are under an illusion, the whole his- 
tory of modern mankind showing that the line of cleavage 
between Liberals and Conservatives—that is, between the 
Contented and the Discontented—is as sharply defined 
among the poor as among the rich, while the former, per- 
haps, are a little more possessed with the notion that that 
which is and has been, ought to continue to be. In France, 
in Germany, and in America, it is the mass-vote which 
the Socialists dread, and the mass-vote which upholds 
the existing order of society. Still, the members of 
the present Government do not believe that; they 
think the abolition of plural voting will increase their 
strength, and they therefore, and for that reason alone, 
force it, or try to force it, upon their adversaries. That 
is unfair, and their adversaries therefore have a right, if 
it is possible, to compel them to play fairly. If they 
want to take an accidental, but, as they think, unjust, 
weight away from the Tory side, they must take away the 
accidental and unjust weight which exists on their own. 
The Government know much better than we do what their 
party owes to an illogical and, under present conditions, 
unjust distribution of voting power, and especially to the 
over-representation of Ireland. They are actually at this 
moment living by virtue of the extra votes in the House 
which Ireland possesses, and to which, on democratic prin- 
ciples, she has no sort of right. If the voting power were 
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fairly distributed according to numbers—which the Cabinet 
declares to be the cme f true principle—Ireland would have 
twenty fewer Radi Members, that is, the Government 
would at once be compelled to resign ; and would probably 
be unable, for at least two Parliaments, to secure a 
majority. This is admitted on all hands, and by all 
parties, the Irishmen included—they defending their 
over-representation on non-democratic grounds — and 
the Government, therefore, in refusing to remedy 
both anomalies at once, shows itself clearly selfish 
and unjust. Their only argument is “one thing 
at a time,” but the argument is valueless. If one 
anomaly can wait, so can the other. Moreover, the 
removal of both anomalies at once is positively easier 
than the removal of one only; for if the measure 
securing “One vote, one value,” were included in the 
measure for limiting one man to one vote, the leaders 
on the other side would accept it, and as we know from 
experience, resistance to both the Front Benches is a futile 
waste of strength. Ifthe Irish tried obstruction they would 
be expelled for a fortnight, as they would be if they resisted 
the Appropriation Bill or a vote for the national defence, and 
readmitted after the measure had left the Commons. The 
Government therefore have no excuse, and cannot even 
expect that their adversaries should submit in patience to 
a measure so Obviously, we had almost written, so frankly, 
intended, not to remove an unjust privilege, but to secure 
an election. They might as well propose a new rule 
intended to benefit their own hands in the midst of a 
game of whist. Grant that the new rule is an improve- 
ment, and still it should not be proposed after the cards 
have been seen, and it is clear that it can tend to the 
benefit of only one set of hands, 


The opposition, then, arises, like the measure, solely 
from a consideration of party interests? Not on our part, 
for we doubt, seriously doubt, if party interests are much 
involved. The Tories probably think that they will lose 
votes, but that is not our position. The electors will 
vote in a stream, and the effect of dodges in great crises 
is very small indeed. The necessity of resistance in our 
minds arises not from fears or hopes as to the next elec- 
tion, but from a conviction that if Democratic Govern- 
ment is to work at all, the mass-vote must be so taken as 
to be a true representation of the popular will. The 
ultimate referee, the ‘ Sovereign” of modern times, 
must neither be bribed nor cajoled nor tricked, or the 
defeated side will consider that the reasons for loyalty 
to the Constitution have disappeared. They are willing 
to be defeated by the people, as Monarchists are willing 
to be controlled by the Monarch, but they are not 
willing to be defeated by a vote which is not that of 
the people, any more than Monarchists are willing to be 
controlled by orders obviously emanating from a King’s 
mistress. A sense of habitual injustice in the exercise of 
the supreme authority destroys in the end all reverence 
for that authority, which is expected in every man’s 
heart to decide without prepossession or personal bias in 
favour of the interest of the whole community. We 
believe, on good reasons, that the Constitution of the 
United States was more endangered by the belief 
of Mr. Tilden’s party, that he had been tricked out of 
the Presidency, than by any event which ever occurred 
there except the Civil War. It is true that Englishmen 
now bear the over-representation of Ireland, which is of 
course a gross injustice; but they bear it only under the 
illusions created by any system which can plead use and 
wont, and by a feeling that the over-representation of 
Treland is not much worse than the under-representation 
of London and other great cities. If, however, equal 
electoral districts were once accepted as a principle, no 
dodging in distribution would be tolerated for a moment, 
even if it had to be defeated by unusual or even desperate 
remedies. Men’s hearts would grow too hot. The Govern- 
ment in its present proposal is visibly guilty of dodging, 
and we oppose it not in the interest of any party, but in 
that of the great experiment to which we believe fairness in 
ascertaining the popular wil] to be absolutely essential. 
Democracy is a most doubtful solution in our judgment 
of the great political problems, because it gives the con- 
trol of the judicious and well-informed to the injudicious 
and ignorant; but if it is to succeed at all, it must be 
honestly tried. It is not honestly tried when a Cabinet, 
In yeieiwes of two anomalies—one of which it believes to 
be beneficial to itself and the other injurious—having the 








means of removing both, proposes to abolish only the one 
which interferes with its own ascendency. That is 
cynical unfairness, and the moment the people perceive it 
they will support the House of Lords in using their legal 
prerogative of voting down the Bill. 





THE NEW DISTURBANCE IN THE FAR EAST. 


— Eurorean tradition blinds our contemporaries a 

little to what is passing in the Far East. They 
are misled by continuous experience, and cannot help 
fancying that if “ Europe,” even without Great Britain, 
gives orders, Japan, whether willing or reluctant, has 
nothing to do but to obey them. They assume that 
in that case Count Ito “ will see the necessity of modera- 
tion.” The history of half a century makes that a most 
natural view of the situation; but we cannot but consider 
it an inaccurate one. The Government of Japan has dis- 
played the full power of a European State, that is, it has 
mobilised an effective army of a hundred thousand men, 
has carried it across a strait, eight times as broad as the 
Channel, in the teeth of a hostile fleet ; has fought and won 
a dozen small engagements, has stormed two great 
fortified arsenals, and has finally subdued the resistance 
of China much more completely than did the combined 
armies of Great Britain and France. It has also, 
in the progress of the campaign, greatly increased its 
fighting fleet, as well as its fleet for transport, it has 
tested its Generals, so that it knows whom to trust, and 
it has organised reserves so large that it is believed the 
defensive army of Japan, exclusive of the armies for the 
present cantoned abroad, now exceeds 200,000 men. 
It is inevitable that under such circumstances the 
Japanese should regard themselves as a first-class Power, 
and rather regret, as a Japanese f gory-won recently 
remarked with smiles, that they had not been fighting 
Europeans, “ who would have been so much more worthy 
antagonists.” The Japanese would have felt thus even if 
they had been like everybody else; and they are not like 
them, but are singularly vain, fanatically patriotic, and 
ready to give up their lives, if only they think honour 
calls them, for very inadequate reasons. To a people like 
this, France and Germany, instigated and joined by Russia, 
have addressed a communication of the most humiliating 
kind. The Japanese are to give up all the position in Asia 
which they have won for themselves by fighting. They 
may, it is true, keep Formosa and the indemnity money, 
but they are to leave Corea alone, to surrender the newly 
acquired arsenals, and not to presume to claim one 
inch of territory upon the Chinese mainland. Above all, 
they are to give up their pretensions to independence, 
and to understand that no Asiatic Power has a right to 
make a Treaty which European Powers think may one day 
prevent their own aggrandisement. Is it likely, we ask 
our contemporaries, that a proud race who have been 
trained in civil war for generations, and with whom it is a 
tradition to commit suicide rather than be censured, would 
submit to terms like these, and allow their country in the 
very moment of victory to sink down again into a semi- 
dependency of Continental Europe? We are unable to 
believe it, and feel as convinced as it is possible to feel 
upon a complex subject, that, if driven to choose, the 
Japanese would encounter all the risks involved in dis- 
regarding a European mandate. They cannot be invaded 
and conquered even by Europe; and if they are to sur- 
render their conquests, would prefer to surrender them 
after a defeat. Suicide, in fact, would seem to them more 
honourable than such a concession. 

We incline to believe, therefore, that the hint in a 
Times’ telegram, published on Tuesday, is correct, and 
that the Japanese Government will decline to submit to 
the Russian demand, even if supported by a menace of 
war. They will consider that the French Chamber, 
already burdened with the expedition to Madagascar, will 
refuse to expend a fleet in Chinese waters, and that the 
German Emperor, however heady, will at the last moment 
perceive that, to support the Russians in an affair so ex- 
clusively their own, is not a sensible operation. With 
Russia alone they feel able to deal, for the Russian Fleet 
is not stronger than in a few weeks their own will be, and 
the Russian army, though immensely stronger than their 
own, cannot be transported in masses to the scene of 
action. There is no force near Vladivostock capable of 
facing the Japanese divisions, and to send reinforcements 
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by land from Western Russia, involves a march of two 
thousand five hundred miles over a nearly unprovided 
country, by troops who have more than any troops 
in the world the habit of perishing en route. Such 
a war would severely tax the Russian Treasury, never 
too well supplied; and while victory would only 
restore the old status quo, defeat would rouse all the 
tribes of Northern Asia to make one more struggle 
for independence of the secular foe, who,.be it remem- 
bered, has not succeeded in assimilating or even 
taxing them. The Japanese know these circumstances 
much better than we do, for they debated the whole of 
them in the Grand Council, just before the war with 
China, and as we conceive their temper, they have decided 
to go forward and ratify the Treaty in spite of any protest 
that Russia may resolve to make. Nor is it probable that 
China will refuse the ratification. Russia could not move 
in time to prevent’a descent upon Pekin, and to the Man- 
chous it may well appear that the Japanese are hardly such 
formidable masters as the Russians would prove. They 
are, at least, Mongols; and though they have adopted the 
ways and assimilated the science of the detested West, they 
have not adopted its creed. Japan, moreover, proffers alli- 
ance, while the very object of Russia is to take aw: y a great 
slice of Chinese Manchuria and Corea, without wnich her 
Siberian railway cannot by physical possibility be extended 
to Port Lazareff. 

We should expect, therefore, war between Russia and 
Japan but for two reasons. One is that the group of 
great Russians who advise though they cannot control the 
throne, are accustomed to work very patiently, and will 
represent to the Czar that if he postpones action for 
five years, he will be much more sure of victory. 
The fleet can be considerably strengthened in that 
time, and the great railway can be sufficiently finished 
for the transport of troops. Why, then, place everything 
at hazard on the issue of a doubtful naval engagement ? 
Very little will be altered in the situation by land within 
five years, and the railway once finished, Russia will by 
land, as compared with Japan, be almost irresistibly 
strong. There will be plenty of opportunities for quarrel 
in 1901; and if the diplomatic protests are firmly made, 
Japan may possibly make some concession sufficient for 
the present to save Russia’s dignity. These views are 
quite likely to prevail at St. Petersburg, and they 
may also have their effect at Tokio. Strongly moved 
as they are, the Japanese are a people with power 
to wait, as they have shown by their secret prepara- 
tions for war with China, continued for twenty years, 
and though they would face a Russian war if com- 
pelled, they would not be sorry if it were postponed to 
1901. By that time their Navy will be doubled, their 
treasury will be again full, they will either have riveted 
their grasp on China, or have ceased to expend strength 
on that undertaking, and they may have acquired, though 
it is improbable, an active European ally. They will at 
all events have broken up the concert, which, though they 
are separated by permanent interests and incurable dislikes 
of race, may for a moment bind together the Continental 
Powers, and induce them to run the risks of declaring 
a blockade of Japan. If therefore a compromise is 
possible which involves no loss, the Japanese may 
agree to it; and such a compromise is said to have 
been suggested in St. Petersburg. If Japan would agree 
to retain the Liau-tung Peninsula for a term of years, say, 
fourteen, instead of annexing it, then it is said Russian 
wrath might be appeased, and Russian dignity satisfied. 
The proposal will be most distasteful to the Japanese 
Government, which has far-reaching ideas; but still it 
gives them time, as it also gives Russia; and it may by 
possibility be accepted. We do not think it will be, 
because the Japanese show no sign of wavering, but it 
may be; and if it is, there will be calm in the East once 
more, till the century has expired. Otherwise, there will 
be one of the strangest wars on record,—a struggle between 
the huge Northern Empire and a highly organised island- 
Power, which it cannot reach. 

We do not see why in any event Great Britain should be 
drawn into the conflict. If the time-bargain is made, it 
will suit us very well, our interest being to postpone all 
struggles, and if war should arrive, we could look on, not 
sympathising greatly with either Power. The secret 
Treaty with Japan, of which excited Russians accuse us, 
does not exist, nor should we defend Japan against any 





civilised attack, There might be trouble, no doubt, if a 
blockade were attempted, for there always is; but in 
that event England and the United States would 
almost of necessity be in agreement, and the Power 
which would disregard a reasonable representation from 
the whole Anglo-Saxon race, upon a question of mari- 
time law, has yet, we fancy, to be born. We can 
afford to wait very well; and if Frenchmen and Russiang 
find pleasure in denouncing us as “greedy shopkeepers” 
and “traitors to the European cause,” and “ perfidious 
beyond example,” why, we were subjected to precisely the 
same abuse in the beginning of the century, and after all, 
1815 came round. No Russian Prince or Baron can 
swear at us more energetically than Napoleon’s writers 
swore, and swearing is only breath with a garlicky flavour. 





COUNCILLORS AND CONTRACTORS. 


UILDERS’ accounts are seldom very attractive 
reading, but the report of the Works Committee 
of the London County Council, which was presented last 
Tuesday, is a striking exception to this rule. It is the 
record of a very interesting experiment, and it is full of 
matter which those who wish more experiments of the 
same kind tried will do well to lay to heart.. If we were 
altogether opposed to County Councils doing their own 
business, we should ask for nothing better than that this 
recommendation should be altogether disregarded. Some 
among the workmen, and some among the Councillors, 
have only to do in the future what they bave done in the 
past to bring the building operations of the Council toa 
speedy end. For ourselves, we frankly say, we should 
regret this. Our admiration for the contractor is at best 
qualified, and even when he is thoroughly satisfactory, we 
do not see why the cost of calling him in should not be 
saved, provided that the ratepayers do not lose more than 
they gain by the change. As far as figures go, indeed, we 
do not think that the ratepayers have much to complain 
of. The works already undertaken by the Council were 
estimated to cost something over £176,000. They have 
actually cost not much less than £179,000. An excess of 
£2,777 in calculations of this magnitude does not strike 
us as serious. Supplementary estimates and excess over 
contract are items not unknown to those who have to do 
with private builders. Moreover, the manager of the 
Works Department says that, in some cases, the dif- 
ference is accounted for by the materials used being better 
than those allowed for in the estimate, and he seems 
to hint at some extravagance in this respect on the part 
of the surveyors employed by the architect’s department. 
The largest discrepancy between estimate and result was 
in two sets of workmen’s dwellings—the excess being 
25 per cent. in the one case and 30} per cent. in the other. 
This is partly explained by the fact that the whole cost of 
fitting up the workshops was charged to the first year 
instead of being spread over a period of years. But 
besides this, “all the material was subjected to the most 
rigid examination and only the very best quality used. No 
sappy imported scantlings were used for floors and roofing, 
no windows that would shrink were passed, and no patch- 
work permitted.” Upon this we have only to say, that if 
this case was taken simply to ensure economy in the long- 
run, the architect’s department were dealing rightly. If, on 
the other hand, it was done to carry out the principle that 
nothing is too good for the working classes, the depart- 
ment was clearly wrong. In all building operations there 
is room for discrimination in the choice of materials— 
occasions for which an inferior quality is, in practice, just 
as useful as the best quality. If it is important that the 
economy of the London County Council should not be 
shortsighted, it is no less important that it should be 
watchful of every chance that presents itself of saving 
money. There is such a thing as ostentation in work. 
This, however, is not the most interesting feature of the 
Report. The manager goes on to tell some plain truths 
about that part of the excess which is due directly to the 
shortcomings of the workmen employed, and indirectly to 
the action of certain members of the Council. The wages 
paid were 50 per cent. of the total outlay on these dwell- 
ings, whereas they ought not to have been more than 
40 per cent. of it. ‘It is quite certain that in these two 
cases we did not get the amount of work by the men that 
we had a right to expect.” So far as this was the fault 
of the foremen, it is not likely to recur. They had to be 
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i nd training takes time. But it was not only the 
welont ‘the oe Some of the workmen, at least of 
the skilled workmen, had a wholly wrong conception of 
their relation to the work and to the Council. They 
evidently thought that as the Council were their elected 
‘ their business was to make things easy 

for their constituents. There was to be no effective super- 
vision, and there were to be no dismissals. They under- 
stood well enough what working for a contractor meant. 
In that case, it was the employer’s business to get all he 
could out of the men he employed. But working for a 
Progressive Council meant that the men employed were 
todo pretty much what they chose. The municipality 
was a master that could be trifled with, and in the 
first instance, at all events, some of them came to the job 
determined to trifle with him. The Progressive majority 
was the representative of advanced ideas upon social 
matters, and among advanced ideas upon social matters 
were included not only short hours but short work. It 
was only after repeated dismissals, says the Report, that 
the workmen learned that eight hours’ work for the Council 
meant the same thing as eight hours’ work for a private 
contractor. At starting, some of them didnot intend that 
it should mean anything of the sort. They would work as 
much or as little as they thought proper. They had no fear 
of the foreman, for they were evidently under the impres- 
sion that the foreman had not the free hand in dealing 
with them that a foreman usually has.” Nor, it may be 
suspected, was this the only “ impression” by which their 
action was influenced. A man would hardly have “ picked 
up his tools and left” because the foreman complained of 
the small amount of work done, if he had not believed that 
he would shortly be reinstated on his own terms. In some 
cases, too, the foremen themselves were under the impres- 
sion that the conditions under which the men were 
engaged, and by consequence their own relations to the 
men, were different from those existing in private works. 
There is nothing surprising in all this. During the 
canvass at the County Council Elections there had been so 
much wild talk, so much exaltation of a supposed labour 
millennium which the County Council was about to 
introduce, that it is quite natural that the men’s heads 
should have been turned. This explains, too, the dis- 
tinction the Report draws between the skilled and unskilled 
workmen in the employ of the Council. This “ tendency 
to givea minimum amount of work for a maximum of 
pay,” has been principally confined to the former; “ with 
the unskilled labour there has, generally speaking, been no 
cause for complaint.” The reason, no doubt, is that the 
flattery so unsparingly bestowed upon the working men in 
the course of the election was for the most part addressed 
to the members of Trade-Uuions ; the labourers came in 
for little or none of it. If one candidate after another 
tells the working-class elector that the tables are about to 
be turned, and that in future he is to be his own employer, 
is it wonderful that the first use he makes of his new 
powers is to lighten his work? On the contrary, is it not 
Just what every one of us would do, supposing that we 
took the workman’s view of the situation ? 

It does great credit to the Works Department that they 
do not seem for a moment to have shared the men’s 
delusion. The Report speaks of “ repeated dismissals” of 
the men, while as regards the foremen, it says plainly 
that the services of the men who had charge of the works 
that had cost too much, “ were as soon as possible dis- 
pensed with.” Considering the kind of interference Mr. 
Holloway had to contend with, this plain speaking is 
greatly to be commended. Indeed, we can hardly say 
that it was the fault of the men that they gave little work 
for their wages. The blame really falls on certain 
members of the Council, who appear to think that the duty 
of agitation is not to be foregone even when the sufferers 
by the agitation are the ratepayers they profess to repre- 
sent. It is the custom of these gentlemen to go round 
the works which are going on, to enter into conver- 
sation with the men employed there, and thus to 
encourage them to store up their grievances till the 
expected visit is paid, and then to relate them in 
& most exaggerated form. The inevitable result of this 
practice is to lead the men to regard these self-appointed 
“visiting justices” as a court of appeal by which the 
decisions of the foremen will be reviewed and very often 
reversed. Several of the foremen, indeed, “have com- 
plained of the bad effect this has on the men, and have 


representatives, 








stated that their authority over them is very much 
diminished” in consequence. Mr. Holloway is even less 
guarded in his condemnation, and calls the effect on the 
men “ most pernicious.” Of course it is most pernicious, 
aud the only thing that surprises us is that it has not been 
still more so. Under the stimulating influence of these 
peripatetic Councillors, we should have expected the addi- 
tion to the wages that ought properly to have been paid 
to be greatly in excess of 10 per cent. We shall be 
curious to see what steps the Council take next week to 
put an end to this objectionable practice. Mr. Helloway 
says that the men have ample means for stating any 
grievance under which they think they suffer, and we see 
no reason to doubt it. But if any further redress is 
wanted, it would be easy to appoint a “visiting Com- 
mittee,’ and to pass a by-law forbidding individual 
members of the.Council to take the function of this Com- 
mittee upon themselves. We admit that such a by-law 
might be difficult to enforce upon a recalcitrant Councillor ; 
but in this case we should be disposed to trust to the good 
sense of the electors to dispense with his services on th< 
next opportunity. 








MR. WATSON’S NEW POEM. 
HOSE who still entertain any doubt whether we have again 
gota really great poet amongst us, should refer to the poem 
which appears in the somewhat uncongenial atmosphere of 
the new number of the Yellow Book, where they will find it 
leading off that strange miscellany under the not altogether 
appropriate title of ‘“ Hymn to the Sea.” We should hardly 
call a poet’s address to his Muse in any proper sense a hymn, 
any more than we should call Wordsworth’s “ Ode to Duty” 
a hymn. ‘‘Hymn” is a word usually reserved for a dis- 
tinctly religious invocation, and not for a poetical ode. 
Mr. Watson, however, uses the word just as he would use it 
in describing the ancient hymns to Apollo or Athene, without 
implying that he is really meaning to address a being as 
far above him in power and grace, as Homer or one of tke 
Homeric circle of poets thought Apollo or Athene to be above 
them when they addressed the Goddess of Wisdom or the 
Earthshaker who ruled the deep. Mr. Watson does not even 
mean his noble poem to be nearly as much of a hymn as the 
“Ode to Daty,” in which Wordsworth addressed Duty as “stern 
lawgiver, for thou dost wear the Godhead’s most benignant 
grace.” There is no attempt in the new poem to invest the sea 
with any divine attribute. The poet remains from beginning 
to end in a purely imaginative attitude, and hardly even 
touches the region of moral enthusiasm. All the better able 
are we to appraise the imaginative splendour of a poem which 
never once seems to us to associate moral and spiritual with 
purely poetic ardour, and yet keeps us, from its opening 
to its close, in a region of stately and exalted inspiration. 
Mr. Watson never rises into the region in which, when 
addressing the “First Skylark of Spring,” he sang with so 
distinctly religious an accent,— 
“My heart is dashed with griefs and fears, 
My song comes fluttering and is gone. 
Oh, high above the home of tears, 
Eternal joy, sing on.” 
The present is far more of a pure Ode than that magnificent 
idealisation of the spirit of eternal joy. But for that very 
reason it gives us @ more perfect measure of Mr. Watson’s 
power of restrained imagination than anything which crosses 
the boundary between poetic and religious ardour. 
Nevertheless Mr. Watson, though he never rises, or rises 
only in the few last lines of his poem, into anything like 
an address to creative and divine Power, and even in those 
lines regards the Presence in whose infinitude he merges the 
ocean he has been addressing more as the stream might 
regard the sea into which it falls, than as the creature must 
regard its Divine and eternal Creator, never for a single 
line drops from the poetic altitude of involuntary elation 
in which he commences his poem. There is not a line 
which is not a great line in it, and but two words which we 
could have wished away, and that only because they have 
more than a tinge of that curiously artificial grandiosity 
of manner with which the late Mrs. Barrett Browning, in 
spite of her true genius, so much delighted to besprinkle 
her poems. “ Amorist agonist man” is not in Mr. Watson’s 
own severely simple style. It is a snatch at the attitudinising 
language which is sometimes used to express what cannot be 
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expressed by any natural effort of the poet’s mind, and which 
only represents that vain attempt to reach a higher note than 
the compass of his voice admits, which results in a scream 
rather than :.: the utterance of rapture aimed at. But with the 
single exception of these two words, the poem has not a word 
that is not in perfect keeping with its noble prelude :— 

“‘ Grant, O regal in bounty, a subtle and delicate largess ; 

Grant an ethereal alms, out of the wealth of thy soul: 
Suffer a tarrying minstrel, who finds and not fashions his 
numbers,— 
Who, from the commune of air, cages the volatile song,— 

Here to capture and prison some fugitive breath of thy descant, 

Thine and his own as thy roar lisped on the lips of a shell, 
Now while the vernal impulsion makes lyrical all that hath 
language, 
— through the veins of the Earth, riots the ichor of 
Spring, 
While, with throes, with raptures, with loosing of bonds, with 
unsealings,— 
Arrowy pangs of delight, piercing the core of the world,— 

Tremors and coy unfoldings, reluctances, sweet agitations,— 

Youth, irrepressibly fair, wakes like a wondering rose.” 

‘Only a great poet could have written that, and the last line 
seems to us one of the greatest which even great poets have 
written. Milton never conceived a more delicate and exqui- 
site symbol of the awakening of youth to the beauty of a 
world to which it contributes almost as much loveliness as it 
perceives in it, than that “wondering rose” of Mr. Watson’s. 
And it is a touch which we hardly expect in a poem intended 
to celebrate chiefly the grandeur of strife and the magnificence 
of the “Sea that breakest for ever, that breakest and never 
art broken.” 

Indeed, this is the greatness of the poem, that while it never 
leaves the analogy between the insurgent spirit of man and 
*‘Nature’s wooer and fighter, whose years are a suit and 
a wrestling,” it contains for us so many surprises which 
fill us with delight. Who would expect, for instance, 
in a picture of man’s spirit tossed about with hopeless 
endeavours to burst its chains and to attain something greater 
than its goal, such a wonderful interlude as this exquisite 
conception of the enchanting beauty of the prison in which 
that passionate spirit is held captive :— 

“Man that is galled with his confines, and burdened yet more 
with his vastness, 
Born too great for his ends, never at peace with his goal; 

Man whom Fate, his victor, magnanimous, clement in triumph, 

Holds as a captive king, mewed in a palace divine: 
Wide its leagues of pleasance, and ample of purview its windows ; 
Airily falls, in its courts, laughter of fountains at play ; 
Nought, when the harpers are harping, untimely reminds him 
of durance ; 
None, as he sits at the feast, whisper Captivity’s name; 
But, would he parley with Silence, withdraw for awhile un- 


attended, 
Forth to the beckoning world ’scape for an hour and be 


free, 
Lo, his adventurous fancy coercing at once and provoking, 
Rise the unscalable walls, built with a word at the 
rime ; 
Lo, immobile as statues, with pitiless faces of iron, 
Armed at each obstinate gate, stand the impassable 


guards.” 
That is splendid, and it perfectly fits the main conception of 
the poem that the human spirit, like the ocean, in spite of its 
storms, in spite of its triumphs, in spite of its many and 
various conquests, is held in a kind of honourable captivity 
during this life, resembling that in which the ocean is held by 
the attraction of the moon. Nothing, again, can well be finer 
than the passage in which Mr. Watson paints for us, in a few 
strong verses, the pageantry of our most notable earthly 
times and seasons, maintaining that, in each alike, during 
calm and during storm, during the gorgeous wealth of 
summer, during the cold and stern winter, during the 
magnificent wastefulness of autumn tempests, and, again, 
‘*where, upon orchard and lane breaks the white foam of the 
Spring,” in the lavish splendour of dawn, in the generosities 
of sunset, and in the passionate and bloodless beauty of 
moonrise, it is some aspect of the sea which best represents 
to the human spirit the richness and sweetness or the storms 
and dreariness and pallor of its own mutable heart. 

Mr. Watson is gaining steadily upon the reluctant and 
grudging spirit of this generation, which, while willing 
enough to recognise moderate talents, is very tardy in its 
acknowledgment of a really great poet. Nothing can be less 
true than what we have seen said of Mr. Watson by a generally 
competent authority, that while he has written a few great 
things, he has written very little that is great in proportion 


to the total quantity of his verse. We should not scruple to 
say that no poets of our generation, not even the most 
fastidious, not even the most unwilling to believe that all 
they write must be good, have given us so large a measure 
of the highest poetry in proportion to its total amount, 
as Mr. Watson. We have never indeed felt so much 
appreciation for his sonnets as for the rest of his verse, 
To us he seems to be greatest when he can dilate with 
some little freedom, and not when he attempts to con. 
centrate all his efforts on the sonnet’s “scanty plot of 
ground.” He strikes out his grandest lines without effort, 
The more effort he gives, the less he succeeds. But not 
even Tennyson, not even Matthew Arnold, has published 
so little that does not engrave itself on the memory, as Mr, 
Watson. And in this noble poem, mis-termed a hymn, but 
all the more wonderful for the purely imaginative character 
of its splendour, we are greatly mistaken if all competent 
critics will not recognise at last that we have amongst us 
another of the really greatest masters of English song. 





MR. PAYN ON THE “BACKWATER OF LIFE.” 
E have not the pleasure of personal acquaintance with 
Mr. James Payn, but his closest friends could scarcely 
be more touched than we have been with his short description, 
in the Cornhill, of the mental attitude to which he has been 
reduced by a severe illness. It is a piece of the finest literary 
art, revealing as much of its author as is revealed in all hig 
novels, though in them much of the charm they have, which 
is a real charm, though not of the highest kind, is due to the 
glimpses they afford of their author’s personality. No one not 
possessed of breezy good humonr, high spirits, and a habit of 
regarding life with humorous yet not satirical eyes could have 
written those numerous stories, and to reveal in the compass 
of five pages the same man, with all those qualities subdued 
and mellowed by an exquisite and incurable sadness, is a feat of 
literary power such as we hitherto have not had the insight 
or the justice to expect from Mr. Payn. We should, in truth, 
have expected it as little as we should have expected from him 
prose which when read aloud has in it melody and a ring of 

high poetic feeling. Take this paragraph, for example :— 
“To ‘kindly Nature, as she is called by those who have ex- 
perienced only her good offices, we have, to tell the honest truth, 
but little to be thankful for; it is to men and women that our 
feebly beating hearts go forth in unspeakable gratitude. There 
is one—one—consolation in our miserable lot, that it has brought 
us face to face with the immeasurable goodness of Humanity. 
Let the divines say what they will of those who have been made 
after the image of their Creator; let them heap upon them all 
the faults of their fallen nature; let the cynics aver that what 
seems good in them is only another form of selfishness: we on 
the Backwater have good cause to know that these traducers lie. 
Oh, Love that cherishes its object when all that makes it lovely 
has departed, that prefers to possess it useless as a broken toy 
rather than to lose it, that slaves for it and sacrifices its all to 
give it daily comfort, that holds all menial offices as gracious 
opportunities for mitigation of discomfort and pain; we know 
you now as we have never known you before. Oh, Friendship, 
whose smile has been always dear to us, but of the greatness of 
whose fond and faithful heart we have never guessed, forgive us 
for our former ignorance. If even there be no heaven hereafter, 
thereare angels here. Alas! though our gratitude can be told, it 
can never be shown. There are two words that ring in our ears far 
more sorrowfully than the warning of the weir: ‘Too late! Too 
late!’ We are as dead men, though (thanks to these angelic 
visitors) not ‘ out of mind.’ We think, if a miracle were worked 
and we could ‘get about again,’ that we should spend the re- 
mainder of our lives in striving to repay them, in doing the like 
kind offices we have received from them to others in the same sad 
case as ourselves. There is no harm in having such thoughts, 

and, alas! no good.” 

We feel the impression of those touching words the more 
strongly, perhaps—though they will appeal to thousands of 
readers—because we cannot believe that the effects of grave 
illness are for the majority those which Mr. Payn depicts. 
He finds himself driven by such illness—in his case, we fear, 
a touch of paralysis, which is not, however, so incurable an 
infliction as he evidently thinks—into what he calls a “ Back- 
water of Life,” a place on the shallower water which is 
separated from the ocean or the great stream by a dyke which 
intercepts the waves, but not the sight of them. There sitting, 
he looks through the osiers on the passenger-vessels and the 
pleasure-boats, and without grudge or envy, but with exquisite 
pain meditates on his own separation from the fullness of the 
stream, from love and laughter and bustle, all the business of 
the world, and laments, without anathematising, the hardship 
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« There has been a deal of nonsense written, chiefly by doctors 
qwho have their reasons for being upon good terms with her, about 
«kindly Nature.’ Nature, like many other folk, can, when in good 
humour, be kind enough ; but she is also capable of great cruelties, 
which she inflicts with no enjoyment to herself indeed, but with 
the most absolute indifference to the sufferings of humanity. 
Her character, for all her smiles and superficial attraction, is that 
of the genial tavern brawler who, after grievously ill-using his 
boon companion, takes him home and tends him, whereat all the 
neighbours exclaim : ‘How tender are his winistrations ! ’ but 
they forget that it was he who caused the patient to be in want 
of healing. She does but pick you up—and not always that— 
after she has knocked you down. To speak of her in this fashion 
will doubtless appear shocking to most people, but on the Back- 
water we speak as we find. It is one of the peculiarities—I do 
not say the advantages—of our position that things seem as they 
are, and not as they look to be, and very, very far, alas! from 
what we wish them to be. That Nature should be ‘so careful of 
the Type’ is no doubt a reflection consolatory to the philosophic 
mind, but we cannot all be philosophers, and it must be owned 
she is strangely reckless of the Compositor. If one has owed her 
something in the past, we of the Backwater are by this time quits 
with her.” 

The pun is curiously characteristic of Mr. Payn. It is a blot 
alike on the humour and the pathos of his description, but 
the opportunity to make it was there, and was to the inveterate 
punster irresistible. Friends visit Mr. Payn and console him, 
and reveal to him in unexpected extent the goodness of 
humanity, but in their kindness is pain, for “they are un- 
aware—as, indeed, how could it be otherwise ?—that their 
lightest remarks sometimes distress us. They forget when 
they praise the weather that we shall never more feel the 
sunshine, nor breathe the fresh air, nor put foot to the 
ground again. Again, in their wish to cheer us, they profess 
to see some improvement in our condition, which, in fact, 
never takes place. The best that happens is that the change for 
the worse, which is continuous, is imperceptible. Ordinary 
invalids have their ‘good days.’ With us on the Back- 
water it is not so; there are only days that are less bad 
than the others. What is worse than all, some good folks 
think to raise our spirits by the reflection that we may live 
for months, and even years, longer. Because they are in 
love with life themselves, they think that, though in some 
less degree perhaps, it is dear to us also; they cannot con- 
ceive a state of existence in which one’s chief hope and con- 
stant prayer are to get it ended. Others, from equally kind 
motives, find another ground of congratulation in the fact 
that, though the nearness of the Weir is evident, we are 
mot moved by it. They do not understand that one 
of the saddest conditions to which the human mind can 
be reduced—not from faith, but from pain and weariness— 
is no longer to fear the Shadow feared of man.” That this 
is an accurate description of the condition of many who, 
declining in years, are also invalided, we do not doubt, for how 
else could it touch us so deeply ? but that it isas general as Mr. 
Payn imagines we are compelled to disbelieve. It is the descrip- 
tion only of a class, and there are many classes, the description 
in fact being true only of those to whom the bustle of active 
life, its “frictions which are not intimacies,” its ceaseless 
changes of mental scenery, are part of the very constituents 
of happiness. There are men of other tempers than that, to 
whom, for example, the loss of the great Fear is a source, not 
of sadness, but of calm, who, so long as direct pain is absent 
—Heine, remember, was always in pain—find in distance from 
the great stream, in the absence of the bustle of life, in the 
sense that they are only onlookers, and therefore detached, 
compensation for most, or even all, of the sadness which those 
who are in the Backwater must necessarily endure. There is 
pleasure, even keen pleasure, in watching Life without sharing 
it; in looking on, as at a stage, and feeling that we can judge 
better than the actors; in sympathising without being carried 
away by sympathy; in enjoying with smiles and not laughter; 
and in lamenting tearlessly. The entrancingness of life, of 
which Mr. Payn is so vividly conscious, that even on a sick- 
bed it is his strongest perception, is unfelt by many, perhaps 
by amajority; and to them to be aware that life can entrance 
them no more, that their fears and hopes and immersements 
are all changed, as mercury is changed when it is frozen yet 
remains the same, is the source, if not of pleasure, at least 
of a quiescent calm in which there is no pain, of the 
tranquillity which men spend their lives in seeking, yet till 
they reach the Backwater so seldom find. If it were 
not so, the lot of the aged would be wretched indeed, for they 
remain longest on the Backwater, and are most conscious, 
far more conscious than invalids, that for them there is 





no return to the broad stream. Yet they are often happy, 
and lie in their motionless boats “looking through the 
osiers” on the brilliant panorama as it passes, not only 
without envy, but with something of an intellectual delight, 
which, if they could themselves use the oars, would be 
wholly wanting. Exertion is happiness only at one period 
of life; and the old in their quiet and their reflective- 
ness are not without their pleasures, one of them, at least, 
being the sympathy with each other which pages like 
Mr. Payn’s are so calculated to provoke. Invalidism, even of 
the most serious physical kind, when we can hear, so to 
speak, the sound of the Falls which must one day suck us 
down, is, if only direct pain is absent, very like old age, 
except perhaps in this, that probably no invalid in the world 
was ever quite sure that his malaise would not pass away. 
There is the same sense of detachment, the same longing for 
peace, the same intense consciousness of the lovingness, when 
there is love, of those around. We Europeans all exaggerate, 
as it is well we should exaggerate, the pleasure-giving 
qualities of health, and forget that with full health tranquillity 
is not, and that tranquillity is at least one of the ideals. We 
have seen among the sick those who never were happier in 
their lives. 


There are, in fact, at least three great classes among those 
who are seriously sick, yet who, like Mr. Payn, retain their 
mental faculties to the full. One class, much more numerous 
than is supposed, because it includes few of the intellectual, 
display the great animal instinct, the desire for solitude, an 
impatience to be let alone, which is often set down unjustly to 
dourness or irritability. They desire like Hezekiah to “turn 
their faces to the wall,” to commune with themselves alone, 
and to use what force they have in manning themselves to 
endure in silence whatever may befall. They regard con- 
dolence as useless, the offices of friendship as officious, 
pity as a feeble display of unnecessary feeling, and await 
the last enemy, as most animals do, in silent determination, 
broken sometimes, as we see also in animals, by some half- 
reluctant signs of affection for some one person. These men 
do not look on the stream, and do not therefore feel any of 
the emotions which Mr. Payn thinks must be felt in the 
“ Backwater of Life.” And there are those in whom such 
sickness, especially if their stay in the “ Backwater of Life” 
is long, develops a wonderful and beautiful patience, which to 
the onlookers often seems to be a separate quality hardly 
existing in themselves. The very souls of the sick seem 
flooded with patience, which is not endurance, and not even 
expectancy, though expectancy enters into it, but what the 
Christian means when he talks of resignation. It has its 
source, we fancy, in detachment as much as in anything, 
but in some instances when the patient knows that how- 
ever long the illness may last it can have but one end, 
the patience has an almost awe-inspiring effect, as if it 
were no product, as doubtless it often is not, of merely 
earthly causes. Such men “look through the osiers” truly, 
but without regret or longing to be once more taking up 
oars or sailing in the middle of the stream. To them.it is 
given to “tarry the Lord’s leisure,” or Fate’s leisure, accord- 
ing to their opinions, with a courage which, strange to say, is 
often given to those who in active life have been timid, or have 
even suffered, as so many suffer in silence, the dreadful mental 
trouble known to doctors and clergymen by the technical name 
of “timor mortis.” That fear passes, the experienced say. from 
those who are long in the Backwater, and they do not feel, as 
Mr. Payn says most of the dwellers in that region feel, that its 
passing is “ one of the saddest conditions to which the human 
mind can be reduced.” And, lastly, there is the vast class 
who enter the Backwater, whether of old age or invalidism, 
with scarcely any consciousness that it is Backwater; who 
think of the dyke as an island in the stream, and never realise 
till the end that they are out of it. They are not “looking 
through the osiers,” either in tranquillity or irritation, but 
only standing aside for a bit till, if they are invalids, they 
have regained their strength, or if they are old, until the 
opportunity of making themselves felt shall once again recur. 
The “ Backwater of Life” is for them part of the fall stream of 
life; and they do not regret their distance from it because 
they are unconscious of the interval. Those are the three 
classes we have noticed most, and although there must be many 
more, still among them, the class which Mr. Payn has risen 





out of himself to describe with such literary pathos, is but one. 
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MR. LYDEKKER ON CATS. 

HE most recently published volume of Allen’s Naturalist’s 
Library is a monograph on the cat family by Mr. R. 
Lydekker, F.R.S. There are at least forty-five species of 
cats, ranging in size from the tiger to diminutive tiger-cats, 
less in size than the domestic species, besides which a 
numerous list of civets and genets, with claws partially or 
wholly retractile, compete for a place in the list, but are dis- 
qualified, on the ground that their teeth do not conform to 
the arrangements found in the true cats. There is no 
reference to the origin and habits of that well-known domestic 
species, catus politicus, or “ jamping cat,” in Mr. Lydekker’s 
book. But among the varieties mentioned is one which, if 
the authority for its existence is credible, shows a power of 
adaptation to unusual surroundings unlooked for in creatures 
of such conservative habits. The reference is toan American 
newspaper, and as it is quoted at length by Mr. Lydekker, it 
may be assumed that he sees no reason to question its 
correctness. The name of the new variety is not stated, but 
looking to its “habitat” as well as its habits, it should be 
called the “ refrigerator-cat,” and as such, may be commended 
to the future notice of zoologists. Mr. Lydekker, referring to 

the American account of its origin, says :— 

“Tn the cold-storage warehouses of Pittsburg there were originally 
no cats or rats. The temperature in the cold rooms was too low. 
The keepers soon found, however, that the rat is an animal of 
remarkable adaptability. After some of these houses had been 
in operation for some months, the attendants found that rats were 
at work in the rooms where the temperature was constantly kept 
below freezing-point. They were found to be clothed in wonder- 
fully thick and long fur, even their tapering tails being clothed 
with a thick growth of hair. Rats whose coats have adapted 
themselves to the condition in which they live, have thus become 
domesticated in the storage warehouses of Pittsburg. The 
appearance of rats in these places led to the introduction of cats. 
Now, it is well known that pussy is a lover of warmth and com- 
fort. When cats were turned loose in the cold rooms they pined 
and died because of the excessive cold. One cat was at last intro- 
duced into the rooms of the Pennsylvania Storage Company 
which was able to stand the low temperature. She was a cat of 
unusually thick fur, and she thrived and grew fat in a tempera- 
ture below 30°. By careful nursing a brood of seven kittens was 
developed in the warehouse into sturdy, thick-furred cats that 
love an Arctic climate. They have been distributed amongst the 
other cold-storage warehouses of Pittsburg, and have created a 
peculiar breed of cats, adapted to the conditions under which they 
must exist.” 

There is no prima facie reason for questioning this account, 
for it is far less strange that cats should develop a power of 
living in a temperature kept uniformly just below freezing- 
point, than that men should be found able to work in a pres- 
sure of three or four atmospheres in submarine caissons or 
tunnels, or to spend their days as attendants in the hot rooms 
of a Turkish bath. The cats, like the rats, have also the advan- 
tage of producing three or more litters of young in a year; 
and this specialisation of form seems to be taking place at a 
rapid rate. The only variety of cat which is peculiar to an 
Arctic climate, is the Archangel, or “blue” cat, which 
has a very thick, short coat of bluish-black hair, the long- 
haired cats being always from hot countries, such as 
Shiraz, Angora, or Persia. The “refrigerator-cat ” seems 
to develop the length of fur as well as thickness of coat. 
“These cats,” says Mr. Lydekker, “are short-tailed, chubby 
pussies, with hair as thick and full of under-fur as that of the 
wild-cats in the Canadian woods.” The only other peculiarity 
which they exhibit is that the ‘‘ whiskers,” or feelers, on their 
faces grow to an unusual length, sometimes five or six inches, 
possibly because the light, even in day-time, is always 
dim, and at night their movements must be largely guided by 
their sense of feeling. If taken into the open air from the 
cold storehouse during the hot season they are said by the 
employés in the cold stores to sicken and die, and at no time 
to care to approach a fire. The first statement seems probable 
enough. But the cold inthe refrigerating-houses, which are 
usually kept only at a temperature sufficiently low to ensure 
the meat being frozen, is not so severe as to induce such a 
change in the natural habits of cats; and in this particular 
the story probably needs revision. 

Mr. Lydekker discusses at length the origin of the tame 
cat, and notes, without suggesting any explanation, the contra- 
diction, that while it takes advantage more completely than 
any other creature, of the comforts and conveniences of 
human society, being not only a domestic, but also a highly 

Ps, domesticated” animal, it retains at the same time a great 





part of its wild nature. This tendency varies from the quiet in. 
dependence of cats that, while scarcely ever leaving the house, 
lead their own self-absorbed life, with very little regard for 
the human inmates, to the resumption of a wild life in the 
woods and fields, either by caprice or after some slight depriva~ 
tion of food or comfort. 

The modern hypothesis of their origin probably explains 
this. That they were imported into Europe from the East, 
and not bred directly from our wild-cats, seems well estab. 
lished. But in Africa and India, the domestic breeds of 
cats show strong resemblances to the various wild species 
of each country. It is known that the African Kaffir cat, 
the leopard-cat, the rusty-spotted cat, and the Indian desert. 
cat, will breed with the tame species; and as the genera} 
colour of domestic cats in Europe was “tabby” till the 
Persian breed was introduced, it is surmised that the 
European wild-cat was crossed with the imported pets. The 
only wild breed which is known to have been tamed and 
reclaimed in its original state is the Kaffir cat. This is a 
tawny cat, striped on the legs and towards the end of the 
tail, the soles of the hind-feet being usually coloured black, 
It is now the common wild-cat of most parts of Africa, 
“This cat,” says Mr. Lydekker, “was tamed by the ancient 
Egyptians, and vast numbers of its remains have been 
embalmed and preserved. Although some writers hold a 
different view, the black sole of the foot suggests that the 
Kaffir cat is the chief stock from which the domestic cats of 
Europe have been derived.” In India the domestic cats are 
frequently spotted, while others are of a uniform sandy tint. 
The latter colour is probably due to their being descended 
from or crossed with the chaus, or jungle-cat. The spotted 
varieties are accounted for in the same way, by descent from 
spotted wild-cats. The commonest of these are the desert-cat 
and the leopard-cat, both common Indian species. The latter 
varies so much in colour and markings, that it is one of the 
standing puzzles of zoological classification. In the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum there are more 
than forty skins of this cat, or of species which are allied 
to it. Mr. Blandford, after examining these, declared that, 
among the great variety exhibited, he had been unable to 
detect a single character by which the various races could be 
distinguished. The variation of domestic cats seems thus to 
agree with a tendency in the wild species; and it is probable 
that where the latter are numerous and found in the same 
district, they interbreed, not only among themselves, but also 
with the domesticated cats in the villages. A parallel for this 
mixture and interbreeding of wild and tame species might be 
found in the case of “tame” mice and rats. These creatures 
are bred in thousands in London and other large towns, and 
are of all colours, though white usually predominates. The 
tame rats are like no known species; they are smaller than the 
Hanoverian rat, are not black, like the old English rat, and are 
not identical in shape with the Alexandria rat. They are so 
tame that they never bite or try to escape when handled, and 
in this respect the tame mice are equally stupid—or confiding 
—which secures to them the privilege of forming the ordinary 
food of snakes kept in menageries, as, unlike the common 
mice, they sit still to be eaten. 

There are signs that cats are destined to occupy a more 
important social position than they have yet done since the 
days of ancient Egypt. The decorative value of the finest 
kinds is recognised. Men, as well as ladies, now appreciate 
cats. If an unusually fine Persian or Angora is seen occupy- 
ing the best place before the drawing-room fire, it is more 
than likely to be found to be the property of the master, 
rather than of the mistress, of the house. There is an 
attraction in possessing an animal with a will of its own, 
which, unlike a dog, only does what it is told after delibera- 
tion, and veils its motives in a mist of reserve which only 
specially gifted persons, in whom cats seem to exhibit spon- 
taneous confidence, are able to penetrate. 





DRESS AND DIGNITY. 

OT long ago, while Mr. Peel was yet Speaker of the 
House of Commons, petition was made to him by cer- 

tain Members of Parliament that the rule ordaining the 
wearing of Court dress at the Speaker’s levées should be 
abolished, and that he should consent to their appearing 
before him on those official occasions in their ordinary 
clothes. Mr. Peel, as might have been expected of him, with- 
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consent; but with kindly and characteristic tact 
his refusal by the expression of a hope that he 
other occasions for meeting and entertaining such 
Members who were debarred from attending his levées by the 
tion of dress. One might have hoped that the answer 
ald have been aceepted as final, and that more mature 
wnsideration would have taught the peiitioners—a very 
gmall section of the House of Commons, by the way—that 
the question raised concerned something more than their own 
rsonal comfort and convenience. That reflection, how- 
ever, does not seem to have occurred to them, for, with 
the change of the Speaker, they again returned to the 
charge, and demanded from Mr. Gully the permission 
they failed to obtain from his predecessor. It is diffi- 
cult to account for their persistence; they could never 
have imagined that Mr. Peel’s refusal was based upon per- 
gonal reasons, or any other but a desire to maintain the 
dignity of the House of Commons, a dignity which was then 
entrusted to his charge, and one would be loath to think they 
had reason to suppose the present Speaker would be less 
mindful of his trust than the last. At the same time, it is 
almost impossible to imagine that the question is one of 
gentiment in their eyes. The old feeling against Court dress, 
which no doubt once lurked in the bosom of the stern and 
ancompromising Radical, has pretty well disappeared. It is 
no longer regarded as the livery of the Court flunkey,—a 
degradation to the free-born citizen who wears it. John 
Bright, it is said, once protested against wearing it on his 
own person; but it was not the livery which he dis- 
liked, but the Court sword, an adjunct which necessarily 
offended his Quaker prejudices. The only reason, then, 
that one can attribute to these would-be reformers is 
a distaste for what they are pleased to consider a trouble- 
some and useless formality. In other words, it is matter 
of laziness. The hiring of a Court suit now and then 
is not a very ruinous business, but it is, to a certain 
extent, a troublesome one, and it is not difficult to believe 
that a good many Members abstain from attending a 
levée rather than put themselves to the trouble which it 
entails, As far as the country is concerned, their absence is 
unimportant; there lies no obligation upon them to attend, 
and, if they are too busy or too lazy to spare the time for 
such formalities, they incur no blame. But they fail to 
understand that their presence is less important than the 
ceremonious character of the formality which they neglect ; 
and that is where they make their mistake. It is quite 
possible that the country may prefer to have its House of 
Commons, in the person of the Speaker, invested with the 
fullest dignity that can be attained, to stripping off 
ceremonial trappings in order to facilitate the intercourse 
between that Speaker and a few of the very many Members 
whom the House numbers on its benches. It is to the 
Speaker, rather than the individual Member, that the 
country looks for the maintenance of the dignity of its great 
deliberative assembly ; and it is the Speaker, rather than the 
individual Member, however excellent the worth of the latter 
may be, whom the country chooses to regard as its representa- 
tive. 


The malcontents would do well to ask themselves more 
seriously whether this formality that is required of them is 
such an empty and useless one as they seem to suppose, and 
to remember, in considering the question, that it is one which 
concerns their own personal dignity as well as that of the 
assembly to which they belong. Without going to the lengths 
of Teufelsdréckh, who asserted that society was founded upon 
clothes, they must at least admit that clothes play no unim- 
portant part in the scheme of its existence. It is not to be 
supposed that because they object to wearing a Court dress 
themselves, they carry their objection as far as the official 
dress of the Speaker. Probably they would be extremely un- 
willing to see him presiding over their debates, deprived of his 
wig and robes, and arrayed even as they are themselves. They 
recognise the utility of his distinctive dress in adding to the 
dignity of his position, just as they would, doubtless, recognise 
the addition which the Judges’ scarlet confers upon the 
majesty of the law. They expect, then, from the Speaker, 
what they are reluctant to concede themselves, even in a very 
minor degree. It is possible that they have bnt little 
sympathy with Court ceremonies and etiquette, but as the 
two cases are more or less analogous, we are fain to illustrate 


held his 
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might find 





one by the other. Where would be the ceremonious character 
of a Court levée, if the only outward signs of ceremony were 
borne by Royalty itself, and the attending courtiers presented 
themselves in whatever garb they might prefer? The out- 
ward show of dignity which is expected from the ruler of the 
country, cannot be maintained without a corresponding 
formality of dress and address upon the part of the subject. In 
the same way, it may reasonably be expected that the dignity of 
the Speaker should be met and supported, on official occasions, 
by the formal and ceremonious attitude of his guests. Putting 
it that the robes, even the person, of the Speaker are but a 
symbol of the authority of the House of Commons, surely 
no more obvious method of showing respect to that symol 
can be found than the one which is now in force. Nor is this 
the case of a worn-out, superannuated symbol, whose rags and 
tatters it were well to remove. We should be greatly sur- 
prised to learn that these gentlemen who grudge this little 
mark of respect, cherish any but the highest opinion of the 
dignity of the assembly from which their own dignity is 
derived. And to tell the truth, that assembly can very ill 
afford to lose the material supports which are afforded to its 
dignity by outward forms and ceremonies. Take away from 
it its “bauble” mace, its intricate forms and rules of pro- 
cedure, its minor laws of etiquette, and it would rapidly 
degenerate into a condition which hardly bears contemplation. 
Indeed, there have not been wanting already from time to 
time signs of that degeneration, when by some accident the 
House has been temporarily deprived of the ceremonious 
authority which rules it. In an assembly of that size, 
there cannot fail to be a certain number of men, well- 
meaning enough perhaps, but impatient of control, and of a 
character which is naturally hostile to order and discipline — 
men whose idea of statesmanship is a raw haste untram- 
melled by deliberate discussion, who look upon courtesies as 
empty futilities, and on the observance of etiquette as a waste 
of valuable time. The Speaker, in stormy weather, is the sheet- 
anchor upon which the House depends for the preservation of 
its decorum from shipwreck, and it sometimes needs all the 
prestige that is attached to his office to enable him to resist 
the strain to which he is subjected. We would not say, of 
course, that Members would show very much less respect for 
the Chair because they were allowed to attend a Speaker’s 
levée in ordinary dress. Still, upon such apparent trifles 
does the dignity of an office depend, that we should not 
be surprised if even this change led to a certain diminu- 
tion in the respect which ancient usage and convention 
has secured to the Speaker’s person. Moreover, one change 
leads to another, and who shall say where the innovation 
would stop P 


The Member, too, has his own dignity to consider. If the 
Speaker represents the Parliament of the country, the 
Member who attends his levée represents at least one con- 
stituency, and it is the respects of many hundreds of electors 
that he is paying in his own person. He owes this mark of 
respect that is displayed by a Court dress, in a double sense. 
He owes it to Parliament, in the person of the Speaker; he 
also owes it to the position which the prestige of Parliament 
and his own constituents have conferred upon him. Nor need 
he think that the wearing of an official dress upon such occa- 
sions is in any way incompatible with the spirit of democracy. 
As a rule, the convinced democrat is not only somewhat 
of a stickler for etiquette, but he also shows a pronounced 
fondness for the external signs and decorations of office. 
He likes to know that the man to whom he has given his vote 
has a due appreciation of the honour which he has helped to 
confer upon him; he is also pleased to feel that some of the 
glory is reflected upon himself. The influence of dress upon 
himself is of too subtle as well as too far-reaching a character 
to be treated of here. Of all silent symbols it is perhaps the 
most eloquent. It is the first wearing of a uniform that 
brings home to a boy’s mind that he is an officer and a gen- 
tleman in her Majesty’s and his country’s service, and no 
number of years will efface the memory of that vivid im- 
pression. It is to be hoped that Members of Parliament do 
not require to be told the meaning of the position and the 
responsibilities upon which they have entered; nevertheless, 
the wearing of a Court dress for the first time at a Speaker’s 
levée, may serve as a useful reminder, even though it may not 
he necessary to enlighten them in the first instance. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
——@——. 
“PANEM ET CIRCENSES.” 

Rome, April 21st. 
I wave been asking myself at least a dozen times a day 
during the last fortnight, why Rome should be (to me, at 
any rate) the city of surprises, far more than Athens or 
Constantine, for instance, or any other city or scene of world- 
wide interest in Europe or America. Jerusalem and the 
Nile cities I have never seen (and fear I never shall now). 
Surely, to what I take to be the majority of your readers, who 
have gone through, as I have, the orthodox educational mill 
—public school and college—precisely the contrary should be 
true. We spent no small part of from six to ten years of 
the most impressionable time of our lives in studying the 
story of the Mistress of the Old World, from Romulus and 
Remus to the Antonines. Even the idlest and most care- 
less of us could scarcely have passed his “ greats” without 
knowing his geography well enough to point out on the 
map the position of each of the seven hills, the Forum, the 
Janiculum, the Appian Way, the Arch of Titus, the Colosseum, 
&c., and must have formed some kind of notion in his own 
mind of what each of them looked like. At any rate, I had 
no excuse for not knowing my ancient Rome better than I 
knew any modern city, both as to its geography and the 
politics, beliefs, and habits of its citizens; for I was for two 
years in the pupil-room of a teacher (Bishop Cotton) who 
spared no pains, not only on the texts of Livy, Horace, 
Sallust, and Juvenal, and the geography, but in making the 
Rome of the last years of the Republic and the first Czsars 
live again for us. For instance, he would collect for us all the 
best engravings then to be had (it was before the days of photo- 
graphs) of Rome, and show us what remained of the old build- 
ings and monuments, and where the Papal city had encroached 
and superseded them; and again, would take infinite pains to 
explain the changes in the ordinary life of the Roman citizen, 
which had been creeping on since the end of the third Punic 
war, when her last formidable rival went down, and the 
struggle between patrician and plebeian had time and oppor- 
tunity to develop and work itself out, till it ended in the 
Augustan age, when the will of the Cesar remained the sole 
ultimate law, in Rome, and over the whole Empire. Of 
course the explanation of the phrase “ Panem et circenses,” 
and the growth of the system, in the shape of public feastings, 
shows, baths, and other entertainments, with which each 
successful Tribune or General, as he came to the front, 
and the Cesars after them, tried to bribe and sway the mob 
of the Forum, formed no small part of this instruction. One 
item of the list will best illustrate my text—that of public 
baths—which came most directly home to me, as I was 
devoted to swimming in those days, and so had great sym- 
pathy with the poor citizen of Imperial Rome who desired to 
have baths in the best form and without payment. 

I do not know that there is any trustworthy evidence as to 
the public baths of Rome before Imperial times, but we can 
estimate pretty accurately how the case stood for the poor 
Roman in the first and second centuries A.D. The best pre- 
served of these are the Baths of Caracalla, in which sixteen 
hundred bathers could be accommodated at once. The 
enclosed area was 360 yards square, or considerably larger 
than Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but this included a course for foot- 
races, in which, I suppose, the younger bathers contended 
when fresh from the delights of hot and cold baths, while 
their elders looked on from the porticoes adjoining. The 
bathing establishment proper, however, was 240 yards in 
length, by 124 yards in width, in which the divisions of the 
“tepidaria,” “calidaria,” and “frigidaria,” are still con- 
fidently pointed out in Baedeker, and attested by guides if 
you like to hire them. But the part which interested me 
most apart from the huge masses of wall still standing, was 
the depression in the floor, which is said to have been the 
swimming-bath, and which is at least twice as large as those 
of the Holborn and Lambeth baths, the two largest in London 
in my time, put together. 

The remains of the walls are just astounding, 8 ft. and 10 ft. 
thick, and (I should say) in several places 50ft. high; the 
thin Roman bricks, and the mortar in whieh they are built, 
as hard as they were in the second century. I wish I could 
feel any confidence that any of our London brick-work would 


see 


show as well, even a century hence. When the floors were al} 
covered with mosaic pavement, of which small pieces now 
carefully preserved still remain, and the brick-work of the: 
walls was faced with marble, and the statues which have 
been found here and removed to museums, still stood round 
the central fountain and in the courts, my imagination quite 
fails to picture what the baths must have looked like, But: 
the Baths of Caracalla, though best preserved, are not by 
any means the largest. Those of Diocletian, on the Quirina} 
and partly facing the railway station, were almost twice ag 
big, for the circumference of the bath buildings was about 
two thousand yards, cr half as large again as the Baths of 
Caracalla, while they would accommodate (it is said) three 
thousand bathers at once. It is even more impossible, 
however, to reconstruct these baths in one’s fancy than 
those of Caracalla, for the Church of St. Bernardo occupies 
one domed corner of the area, and a prison another corner; 
while a convent, with the Church of St. Maria degli Angeli 
attached—bnuilt by Michael Angelo by order of Pius IV.— 
stands over what was the “‘tepidarium.” There ig still, 
however, space enough left for the large square, as big ag 
Bedford Square, and surrounded by cloisters said to be also 
the work of Michael Angelo, in which stand a number of the 
most interesting statues and busts, and architectural frag. 
ments lately exhumed. 

I have by no means exhausted the opportunities enjoyed 
by the Roman citizen under the Antonines for getting a 
satisfactory, not to say a luxurious, wash in the Roman 
summer, but must turn aside for a minute to tell you of an 
interesting little scene which I saw outside on leaving the 
Baths of Diocletian. Along the bottom of the old rnine¢ 
wall still standing, and looking as firm as that of Caracalla, 
for about fifty yards, earth and rubbish has been allowed to 
accumulate to the height of twelve or fourteen feet. This 
dirt-heap covers some twenty feet of the open space between 
the old wall and the footway, and, the face of it having been 
trampled hard, forms a steep slope, of which the Roman 
urchin of to-day seems to have taken possession, and thereon 
thoroughly to enjoy himself after his own fashion. This isa 
very different way from that of our street-boys, if I may judge 
by what I saw in passing. A group of some dozen little 
ragged urchins—four with bare feet—were at high jinks as I 
came up; and this was their pastime. The biggest of them, 
a sturdy boy of (perhaps) eleven or twelve, stood at the bottom 
of the steep slope, facing the wall, with his feet firmly set, 
and his arms wide open. The rest, who were at the top of 
the slope, against the wall, ran down one after another and 
threw themselves into his arms, clasping him round the neck, 
and getting a good hug before he dropped them. The object 
seemed to be (so far as I could see) to throw him over back- 
wards, but he stood his ground firmly, only staggering a little 
once or twice during the two rounds which I was able to watch. 
I was obliged then to leave, wondering, and debating in my 
mind what would be the result of such a game if tried by our 
street boys in a London suburb. 

To go back to the Baths, there are remains of three more 
which must have been no unworthy rivals of Caracalla’s 
and Diocletian’s,—viz., those of Constantine, Agrippa, and 
Titus. The first were also on the Quirinal, and are said to 
have occupied the greater part of the present Piazza deb 
Quirinale, including the site of the Royal Palace. But as 
all that is left of them is a fragment of the old boundary-wall 
here and there, one can form no notion of their size or shape. 
One may, however, judge of their character by magnificent 
colossal marble statues of the “ Horse-tamers,” which are 
known to have stood one on each side of the principal 
entrance, and are believed to remain almost in the place 
where they stand to-day. The Baths of Agrippa lay behind 
the Pantheon, but a fluted column and ruined dome are all 
that remains of them in the neighbouring streets “ Pumbella” 
and “Cumbella.” Lastly, there were the Baths of Titus, 
begun by him in A.D. 80, on the Esquiline, which included 
the sites of Maxcenas’ Villa and the Golden Palace of Nero, 
which (I suppose) he must have demolished to make room for 
them; but the tradition as to these ruins seems even more 
vague than that of any of the other baths. I think you must 
allow that so far I have proved my case, that Rome is the city 
of surprises. 

Ever since my “Roman baths’ round,” the contrast of 








Imperial Rome and our London has been popping up. Why 
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have not we, at any rate, one or two public baths on some- 
thing like the old Roman scale? Did they really let any 
Roman citizen bathe free of charge? Could we possibly do 
tbat? and how? Well, after all, it only wants a Casar to 
work the “panem et circenses” trick astutely. And have 
not we got at last our equivalent for Nero or Titus in our 
County Council? ‘True, our many-headed Casar has not the 
tribute of a conquered world to draw on, or an unlimited 
supply of prisoners of war, slaves, and poor Christians to set 
to the work. But has not he the rates of London at his 
mercy—not a bad equivalent—and the Collectivist Trade- 
Unionist, who may possibly be relied on to do as fair a day’s 
work at the scale-wages as the unpaid slave or Christian did 
for Titus? Well, I do not know that I should protest 
vigorously,—only I am no longer a London ratepayer. 
Vacuus VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


IRISH SUPERSTITIONS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I have read with great interest the letter in the 
Spectator of April 20th relative to “Irish Superstitions” in 
Galway. The firm belief in the malevolence of the fairies 
may be found much nearer the centres of civilisation. I was 
staying at a country house only an hour by rail from Dublin, 
when it was proposed to visit a rath. An English lady— 
quite an up-to-date person, a member of a School Board, 
&c.—was one of the party. All round the rath were 
quantities of the bright yellow ragweed, which was then 
covered with little green caterpillars. This lady broke off 
a piece of the weed to examine them. The girl who was 
showing the place was horrified. “For your life, don’t do 
that, my lady, sure; thims the good people, that’s the shape 
they do be taking in the daytime, and in the night they do 
be dancing in the rath.” The Englishwoman was astounded, 
and harangued about ignorance and superstition. Finally, 
she bore away the ragweed with the caterpillars; the latter 
she put into a cardboard box on her dressing-table, *‘ just to 
show the poor ignorant creatures how absurd they were.” 
Lo! in the morning the box was still there, but the cater- 
pillars were gone. Nota trace of them could be found high 
or low; and, moreover, her watch, which had never been known 
todo such a thing before, had suddenly stopped. “ Well it 
was for ye,” said the pretty, brown-eyed housemaid ; “sure, it’s 
a warning they’re after givin’ ye not to be meddling with the 
like of them. It is a wonder they didn’t throttle you intirely.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. Dora GrimsHaw. 
Milton Lodge, Ventnor, April 29th. 








“GETTING RID OF DEATH.” 
(To THE EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—May I cap that “ dying testimony,” in the Spectator of 
April 20th, by another of the same stamp? Mine tells 
of an old Scottish farmer of the right sort, who, on being 
asked whether he was afraid to go away, replied, “ Na, na; 
but juist a wee confuised wi’ the flittin’.” Alongside of this 
I could like well to see in your columns another favourite of 
mine. The subject is not very remote from the other, and 
my story tells (it was in the days of pastoral visiting and 
personal catechising in the homes of parishioners) that on 
one occasion, when it came to the turn of an elderly Scottish 
woman to reply to the well-known query of ‘The Shorter 
Catechism ”—What are the decrees of God ?—her wonderfully 
telling and every way reverent reply was not that of the 
handbook, but, “Sir! he kens that best himsel’.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., Gad. 5, 





[Tue Irish Lanp BinL.—We regret that want of space 
does not permit us to publish a reply to the Duke of Argyll’s 
letter on this subject by Mr. W. E. Bear.] 


ART. 
THE NEW GALLERY AS IT IS AND AS IT 
MIGHT BE. 
PassING over the pictures by Sir Edward Burne-Jones and 
Mr. Sargent, which will draw attention to themselves, I will 








which are less ambitious in their scope, but by their adequacy 
to the ideal they set themselves, their sincerity in the feeling 
they profess, are likely to survive when conceit and falsity 
have declared themselves in many a louder neighbour. The 
names differ little from those of last year. Again we have 
from Mr. Peppercorn a tumbling sea and rain-shrouded 
rocks; a picture in which there is no striving or crying, but 
the adequate rendering of a thing seen, that moves the spirit 
and satisfies the sense. Mr. James Charles has less of the 
elegiac mood; his emotion is that of cheerful daylight upon 
ordinary scenes; but the justice with which he observes the 
beautifal behaviour of light gives him a real, if modest, place 
among artists. It may surprise many people to learn that 
it was Mr. Charles’s work that most attracted the attention of 
Degas in the English section at the International Exhibition. 
The directors of the New Gallery show their discrimination by 
stowing his best picture away in the balcony, where there is 
also a modest and charming work by Mr. Buxton Knight. 
Mr. Edward Stott is more the poet, less the complete painter, 
but it is difficult to believe that any one can pass his canvases 
unimpressed. Knowledge and skill are not completely 
adequate to the feeling, but the pictures have the un- 
mistakable air of work brooded over and wrought at by an 
artist with a gift. The Academy used to hang him in high 
corners. They have now found him out and excluded him. I 
will add a romantic landscape by Mr. Padgett to the list, and 
am tempted to go on to Mr. Wetherbee, and some others, but 
the qualifications become too numerous. Every one, I sup- 
pose, will recognise the canvas by James Maris. It looks 
surprisingly well, good as it is, in such a show. 


This salvage work accomplished, one js free to speculate on 
what principle so inconsequential an exhibition, and one dis- 
playing such startling differences of merit, is put together. 
In one school variations are to be expected, but why bad 
work, of all other kinds? We should expect a certain 
leniency towards any painting that took on the air of Watts 
and Burne-Jones. All galleries and schools have their super- 
stitions. The Academy, I take it, would never exclude a 
portrait that looked Aldermannish in subject, even if it were 
well painted. ‘The New English Art Club would be easy 
with music-hall scenes or views of the river Thames. The 
New Gallery could not be expected to scrutinise too closely 
an allegory or an illustration of Greek legend with no 
atmosphere or focus. When Birmingham industry is diverted 
in this direction, when the evader of drawing and painting 
finds in “ decorative” painting his most reputable refuge, it 
would doubtless raise too many questions to dispute the 
unflattering claim of paternity. So, too, when Mr. Schmalz 
of the Bond Street ‘“‘sacred” peepshow obliges with Her 
First Ofering, the awkward homage to Mr. Tadema has 
doubtless to be accepted, since Mr. Tadema is one of those 
who have made the exhibition, in default of any definite 
policy, a mere annexe of the Academy. 


Now, think what it was at the outset. It must be going on 
for twenty years since the doors of the Grosvenor Gallery 
were opened. The aspect of its walls is recalled at this 
moment by a show at Goupil’s. A collection there includes 
the work of Whistler, Legros, and Burne-Jones. They hung 
side by side in the original Grosvenor, which marshalled 
the artistic forces of the day, whether in or out of the 
Academy, in an exhibition well selected and well hung. 
What the Academy, unwieldy, dense, indiscriminate, dis- 
honest, cannot and will not do, was done; and the effect was 
overwhelming. I do not care to consider by what process 
these forces have been disbanded, and stand apart from one 
another in indifference or hostility. It is a thousand pities. 
The New Gallery, with its handsome building and autocratic 
management, ought to be able to get together an exhibition 
that would command the attention of Europe. As it is, the 
interest that attaches to Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s work 
remains; the rest is Academic overflow. Thus London is 
choked with exhibitions from which the connoisseur shrinks 
like poison. Glasgow and Liverpool contrive to have a better 
annual show than any one in London, and in Paris we find 
a better selection of English, Scottish, and American art. 
Why, in the language of the politicians, must poor London 
wait ? 

It is worth while to take stock and imagine such an exbibi- 
tion. What would it be like? Let us dispose first of the 
Academicians. If they contributed, as they would readily do 





begin by naming two or three pictures in this exhibition 
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on the chance of being decently hung, we should have Millais, 
Hook, Moore, Orchardson, Watts, Leighton, Tadema, Sargent, 
and so on,—I limit myself to the painters. 


Then there would be the gallery devoted to Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones and those about him. As an affair of painting, 
the school begins and ends practically with its master. His 
extraordinary imagination has imposed itself on several minds 
that, left to themselves, would have been content with a more 
ordinary and more natural expression. And no wonder. That 
limbus landscape, trodden by legendary feet; those pilgrims 
and fugitives of love with the elvish faces and spell-stricken 
gestures; those draperies woven of smoke and water; that 
rose garden beyond the rocks where pale roses shadow pale 
faces slumbering for a hundred years,—all this remote 
creation in the hands of a subtle designer must appeal by its 
witchery to the impressionable and unoriginating mind. But 
the poetry was personal, and escaped the imitator; he only 
reproduced the inadequacies of the painter. ‘ Decorative” 
painting appeals to those who wish to learn to paint without 
having learned to see. Mr. Walter Crane, for example, used 
to make gay little decorations for children’s books. Never 
able to draw in any serious sense of the word, he could cari- 
cature things in a pretty and jolly way, and arrange them 
with a dainty feeling for design. But the spell of a stronger 
personality descended on him ; he took to writing verses that 
no man could ever read, and to executing dismal caricatures 
of imaginative work in which the drawing is all evasion and 
formula, and no one vital element is expressed. One re- 
markable talent indeed has disclosed itself,—that of a nature 
really akin to Rossetti’s, but with the differences that prove 
its sincerity. I refer to Mr. Charles Shannon; but he, 
I think, is a stranger to the New Gallery. Outside of 
painting, Sir Edward’s influence has wrought among the 
“decorators.” Much zeal, and a good deal of ingenuity 
has been displayed in this field, but chiefly in the rather 
elementary invention of repeating patterns. The English 
decorators of our time are in the awkward position of 
not having a house to decorate, so to put it. No leading 
spirit has imposed an architecture on the movement, and 
without a style of architecture to control it, decoration is a 
paltry business. When the architect comes the pest of 
pattern abates. Still, with the applied designs of arts and 
crafts decorators, Sir Edward would have his gallery respect- 
ably weli filled. 


Then we ask, What has been the ramification and fortune 
of the other school represented at tbe old Grosvenor, pre- 
eminently by Mr. Whistler? The example of that artist has, 
indeed, been widely fruitful, though it has produced no rival 
to himself. Slowly, in these last twenty years, the character 
of this work, strange and misunderstood then, has revealed 
itself to the younger men; its tranquil simplicity, its reliance 
on the emotion and beauty of the thing seen at the magical 
hour and angle, magically translated into paint; an art 
logically continuing the dropped thread of fine painting. 
The influence of Whistler was the first great awakener in that 
nodding time; since then other influences have come in from 
the profounder spirits discerned across the trivial hordes 
of fashionable painters,—Manet, Degas, Puvis, Monet, and 
behind them the Romantics and Daumier, and behind them 
the forgotten Old Masters. In the interval, an absurd stampede 
of students to Paris has produced a number of painters ready 
to execute the old trivialities in a brand new technique, 
These have been welcomed by the Academy with quickly 
relenting arms. There remain without, the Chelsea painters 
and the Glasgow painters, and if the New Gallery were 
anything but a dull annexe of the Academy, relieved by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones and one or two other individuals, both 
groups would be secured to exhibit what is vital in English 
painting. The Grafton Gallery has made some attempts in 
this direction. It has exhibited Mr. Whistler’s work and that 
of the Glasgow painters, but it has not included the other 
wing of the decorators. If that were included, and the 
Academicians, the Decorators, the painters of the New 
English Art Club, and the painters of Glasgow arranged 
each their own section, we should have something like 
a comprehensive and select exhibition, and shame the 
Academy. There would remain the etchers, who have 
grown up under the teaching of Méryon, Legros, Whistler, 
Haden; the lithographers, and black-and-white draughtsmen, 
and some individual artists not accounted for in these groups; 








but there is the rough sketch of what we ought to have to 
represent the old Grosvenor at the present time. I draw 
this fancy picture, not with any idea that it is practicable—the 
directorate of the New Gallery, I fancy, would shiver at the 
idea, and it would be an impertinence for me to suggest such 
a scheme to any of the institutions I have mentioned—I do 
it to remind my readers of the sort of exhibition London once 
had and ought to have again. To come away from this in- 
consequent New Gallery, and to be on the eve of the Opening 
of another Academy, invites such speculation. How pleasant 
it would be if Mr. Whistler, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Mr. 
Legros, and the artists of the Academy, could be seen under 
one roof, and with them Messrs. Steer and Brabazon, Forse 
and Sickert, William and Edward Stott, Tonks and Conder, 
and the Glasgow group, Messrs. Guthrie, Lavery, Walton, 
Roche, Henry, Hornel. Then might the wastes of the 
Academy, the Institute, the British Artists, the Old Water. 
Colour Society, be left, after gleaning, to be roamed through 
by those who find them entertaining. As it is, the picture- 
seer must brace himself to hunt all these wastes, to cross 
over to Paris, go down to Glasgow, find out the New English 
Art Club, track the warren of Bond Street, and wonder at the 
ways of London, the difficulty of artistic politics, the supreme 
silliness and incompetence of Academies of Art. 
D. S. M. 

Postscript.—The Academy exhibition, to which I shall 
return next week, contains nothing of the first importance, 
Most interesting are a portrait by Mr. Seymour Lucas, a 
statuette by Mr. Swan, two studies of Mr. Patmore by Mr. 
Sargent, one or two pieces of decorative work, and paintings 
by Messrs. Greiffenhagen and Lavery. 


BOOKS. 


a 
SIR WILLIAM PETTY.* 


Sir Wiit1am Perry was one of the first Fellows of the 
Royal Society, sometime Secretary to Henry Cromwell, 
maker of the “ Down Survey ” of Ireland, author of Political 
Arithmetic, and ancestor of the Lords Lansdowne of the 
present day. And it is rather in the latter capacity, per- 
haps, that the subject of this elaborate memoir will, after 
all, be remembered than in connection with the styles and 
dignities therewith enumerated and quoted from the title- 
page. It is a curious fact to be noted of the book that 
the biographer seems rather to take it for granted that the 
world is too thoroughly acquainted with the ancestral fact 
to require any special information on the point, and merely 
notes for our guidance that Sir William’s widow was created 
a Peeress for life by King James II., and that her eldest son 
Charles became Baron Melburne by a simultaneous creation. 
The privy seal was dated December 6th, 1688, five days before 
the flight of the King from England. 

William Petty was born in 1623 at Romsey, the little town 
in Hampshire, on the banks of the Test, which in later days 
was to renew its fame in connection with Lord Palmerston, 
but owes more to the glory of its abbey, one of the finest of our 
parish churches left. He was the third child of Antony and 
Francesca Petty, and his father was by profession a clothier, 
who did also “ dye his own cloths.” William Petty began life as 
a cabin-boy, but was ill-treated by the sailors and abandoned 
on the French coast near Caen, with a broken leg, in a small 
inn. “I must not omit,” he wrote, in describing his adven- 
tures afterwards, “that ‘La Grande Jane,’ ye farrier’s wife, 
had an escu for setting my broken leg; the Potticary 10 sols, 
and 8 sols a payer of crotches, of which I was afterwards 
cheated. Upon the remainder (my Ring trade being under- 
stood and lost) I set up, with the remainder of two cakes of 
Bees-wax sent mee in reliefe of my calamity, upon the trade 
of playing cards, white starch and hayre hatts, which 1 
exchanged for tobacco pipes and the shreds of Letter and 
parchment wherewith to size paper. By all which I got my 
expenses, followed by Colledge, proceeded in Mathematics, 
and cleer’d four pounds.” At a college in Caen, where the 
Jesuits offered to take the young Englishman as a pupil on 
condition that their attempts on his religion should be con- 
fined to prayers for his conversion, he attained, according 
to his own account, a knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and 











*The Life of Sir William Petty, 1623-1687, Chiefly derived from Pablic 
Documents hitherto unpublished. By Lord Edward FitzMaurice. London: 
John Murray. 1895. 
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French tongues, the whole body of common arithmetic, the 

ractical geometry and astronomy, conducing to navigation, 
dialling, &c., with the knowledge of several mathematical 
trades; all of which preferred him to the Queen’s Navy, 
« when, at the age of twenty years, he had gotten about three- 
score pounds, with as much mathematics as any of his age was 
known to have had.” At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
retired to the Continent, and spent three years in France and 
the Netherlands, frequenting the schools at Utrecht, Leyden, 
and Amsterdam, and the School of Anatomy in Paris, 
where he made the acquaintance of Hobbes, like himself a 
refugee, who admitted him to his familiarity, and secured his 
assistance in the preparation of a treatise on optics, the 
younger student tracing the optical scheme, “for he had a 
very fine hand in those days for drawing, which draughts Mr. 
Hobbes did much commend.” It was a wonderful school for 
a young man of ability in those days in France, when the dis- 
coveries of Galileo, Kepler, and Hervey had stirred the world 
of science, and Hobbes and Descartes were rivals in meta- 
physical inquiry. “ A Cardinal, more statesman than church- 
man, ruled the country. The rights of the Calvinists were 
secured by the privileges, as yet unimpaired, which the Edict 
of Nantes had granted, and a political alliance existed with 
Sweden, the greatest military State of the Continent.” 
Petty’s friendships, however, did not save him from the 
occasional stress of great poverty, and once he had to live for 
a week on threepennyworth of walnuts. But on his return 
to England he obtained from the Commonwealth a seventeen 
years’ patent for an instrument of his own invention, which 
was a prototype of the manifold letter-writer of the present 
day, and entered into a three years’ partnership with John 
Holland, of Deptford, for which he was to find the brains and 
Holland the money. They were to make the double-writing 
instrament, a machine for printing several columns at once, a 
big bridge which was to span a river without any support, 
and various matters of the kind. Instead of anything coming 
of this, however, we find our eccentric hero installed at Oxford 
as a Doctor in Physic, with £60 in hand, and entered at the 


College in London, and becoming known to the whole country | 


by restoring to life a poor woman hung for the murder of her 
illegitimate child. After this, though we are not told that it 
was because of it, he was made Vice-Principal of Brasenose, 
There is quite a puzzling directness about the brief and 
businesslike manner in which we are told of all these extra- 
ordinary transformations, so that there is nothing that is not 
perfectly appropriate in finding him in Ireland in 1652 as 
Physician-General to the Army there, and to Ireton, the 
Commander-in-Chief, who died, however, before he arrived, 
leaving him to fulfil the duties for his successors. But a more 
important task was before him than the reorganisation of the 
medical service, to which his first attention was directed. 
The Civil War was just over, and Ireland, as the writer says, 
“lay prostrate under the feet of her conquerors.” To assist 
in regulating, replanting, and reducing the country to its 
former flourishing condition, the Lord Deputy Fleetwood 
called on Dr. Petty to bring his scientific attainments and 
organising powers to aid in the vast undertaking,—vast, 
indeed! and looking so helpless in the light of all that has so 
constantly followed, as to give to the perusal of the long 
pages that ensue a sense of hopelessness which is difficult to 
set aside. The Government of the Commonwealth had 
resolved on a vast scheme for colonising the country with 
new settlers, in order to secure the English connection, as it 
was thought, for ever. 

By far the greater part of the volume after this period is 
devoted to the affairs of Ireland, and the picture with which 
it opens on Sir William’s arrival (he was not knighted till 
1660, on the Incorporation of the Royal Society) is painful in 
the extreme. Two orders in Council practically confiscated 
the estates of all the heads of the ancient Roman Catholic 
native population, and of most of the old Anglo-Irish nobility, 
who were ordered either to migrate into Connaught or to go 
abroad, under which order about thirty-four thousand of 
the best manhood fled the country. “The whole of the 
upper and middle classes in Ireland were crushed in a 
common ruin. So entirely had the original inhabitants, 
except the poorest, been driven out of Dublin, that 
it was next to impossible to find a Roman Catholic physician 
or even a Roman Catholic midwife ;” and Dr. Petty, amongst 
others, was ordered to “propose a remedy.” Survey after 





survey, discussion upon discussion, report after report, and 
“obstruction after obstruction” make up the narrative of all 
that follows. The famous settlement of Ireland occupied four 
years, of which the actual distribution of the land claimed 
half. “All this,” says. Clarendon, “was done and settled 
within little more than two years, to that degree of perfection 
that there were many buildings raised for beauty as well as 
for use, orderly plantation of trees, and fences and inclosures 
raised throughout the kingdom; purchases made by one from 
the other at very valuable rates, and jointures made upon 
marriages, and all other conveyances and settlements executed 
as in a kingdom at peace within itself, and where no doubt 
would be made of the validity of the titles.” In 1851 Sir 
Thomas Larcom wrote on the subject as follows :— 

“It is difficult to imagine a work more full of perplexity and 
uncertainty than to locate thirty-two thousand officers, soldiers, 
and followers, with adventurers, settlers, aud creditors of every 
kind and class, having different and uncertain claims on lands of 
different and uncertain value in detached parcels sprinkled over 
two-thirds of the surface of Ireland; nor, as Dr. Petty subse- 
quently experienced, a task more thankless in the eyes of the 
contemporary million. It was for his comfort that he obtained 
and kept the good opinion of those who were unprejudiced and 
impartial. The true appeal is to the quiet force of public 
opinion, as time moves on and anger gradually subsides; and 
from that tribunal the award has long been favourable to the 
work of Dr. Petty. It stands to this day, with the accompanying 
books of distribution, the legal record of the title on which half 
the land of Ireland is held; and for the purpose to which it was 
and is applied, it remains sufficient.” 

Whatever the merits and specialties of Dr. Petty’s work, 
we fear that the Irish land-titles can scarcely associate them- 
selves with success in the public mind. But it is not im- 
possible to form some idea of the difficulties of his task, and 
the energy and resource which he must have displayed in order 
to discharge it at all. We have taken some note in another 
place of the conclusions at which he arrived on the future 
of the question of Home-rule, as prophetic in their way as 
his anticipation of the type-writer or the manifold copyist. 
In his treatise of “Ten Tooles for making the Crown and 
State of England more powerful than any other now in 
Europe,” he issued a vigorous manifesto for the Union, one of 
its characteristic merits being that it would weaken the Popish 
party :— 

“ As Wales is an example of the good effects of a union, so will 
Ireland be to Scotland, New England, and the other of his 
Majesty’s out-territories. .... . Rather than not unite Ireland, 
’*twere better to dispeople and abandon the land and houses 
thereof, all movables, with the people, being brought away. ..... 
If it be an evil thing to unite Ireland with England, it seems a 
good thing to colonise even England itself into many small king- 
doms as heretofore, and now in America and Africa, though 
nominally under one monarch...... The poor and decaying 
persons of England always went for Ireland, and the rich of 
Ireland always spent their estates in England...... If either 
nation did or should lose by the Union, yet even the loser, in 
justice, equity, honour, and eminence, ought to promote and 
accept it from the other.” 


The particulars of the work done by Petty and his staff, 
under the friendly eye of Henry Cromwell, are a matter of 
interesting study. As the history of a self-made man, and 
the position and responsibilities to which he can rise, this 
sketch of the ancestor of the Lansdownes is well worth the 
care bestowed upon it, though we think that it might have 
been possible to invest it with more of the personal interest 
of a biography. In that it strikes us as distinctly lacking, 
leaving no impression of Sir William’s personality, but 
appearing more in the light of a continuous chapter of 
history. We should like to know more of the humours of a 
man who could bring duelling into ridicule by choosing a 
dark cellar and a carpenter’s axe for his place of meeting and 
weapon, on the ground of his shortness of sight; and of his 
home-life with the widow of Sir Maurice Fenton, whom he 
married when he was forty-four. Her father had been an 
assistant of his on his survey, and one of the signataries of 
King Charles’s death-warrant. She was “a beautiful and 
ingenious lady, browne, with glorious eyes,” and as fond of 


splendour as he was of simplicity, distingushed for wit as 
well as beauty. The King offered to celebrate the event by 
making a Peer of him, in return for a round contribution to 
the Exchequer, which he declined. The life of Sir William 
Petty, in short, is a valuable addition to the chronicles of the 
time, though not very available for purposes of selection and 
quotation. 
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TWO GOOD NOVELS.* 

Mr. Besant’s new novel, Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, is 
unquestionably the strongest and most satisfying of the 
books upon the title-page of which his name appears alone. 
It exhibits none of the weaknesses of construction or whimsi- 
calities of portraiture which in several of its predecessors do 
somethiag to mar our pleasure; and we run little risk of 
error if we attribute its exceptional flawlessness in these 
respects to the fact that the narrative scheme is entirely free 
from those complexities which inevitably embarrass a writer 
whose strong point is certainly not consecutive and sys- 
tematic invention. It is, in short, a scheme which leaves Mr. 
Besant free to devote all his powers to the doing of what he 
can do best, without handicapping him by compulsion to 
undertake other tasks, in the performance of which he is less 
proficient. 

At the opening of the story the young man who has always 
been called Lucian Calvert discovers that his true name is 
Lucian Calvert Burley; that he is legal heir to his grand- 
father, John Calvert Burley, infamous as a usurer, and still 
more infamous as the proprietor of a notorious gambling- 
hell; and that the wealth which may become his by merely 
raising his hand to take it, consists of over twelve millions 
sterling. Lucian’s dying father, from whom he learns the secret 
of his birthright, had in his youth voluntarily cut himself off 
from the family wealth, because he could not endure the accom- 
paniment of the family infamy; and in his last moments he 
implores his son to follow his example, and to keep his 
hands clean from the accursed store, every sovereign of 
which represents some hideous story of destruction and 
ruin. The more Lucian learns about the accumulation of 
the Burley millions, the more strongly is he impreseed 
with the revolting hideousness of the family chronicle and 
the ineffaceable shame which descends with the family in- 
heritance. The pleadings of his father are re-enforced by 
those of his fiancée, Margaret, one of the noblest and 
sweetest of Mr. Besant’s heroines; and as Lucian’s modest 
needs are supplied by his professional earnings (he is a rising 
physician) it seems for a time as if they might be effectual. 
Gradually, however, it becomes evident that the gold is begin- 
ning to dazzle his previously single eye, the disgraceful genea- 
logy to exert a horrible fascination; and the story is devoted 
to the influence exerted by this colossal shame-stained wealth, 
first upon Lucian himself, and then upon the crowd of Burleys 
and Barleighs and Burghleys, who are drawn from all points 
of the compass by the magnitude of “ wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice.” 

It is an admirable narrative plan, for there is no more effec- 
tive method of exhibiting varieties of human emotion and 
temperament than by subjecting a number of men and women 
to a common appeal, and observing the manner in which they 
respond to it. The Burley millions resemble the mystical 
gem which compels the human beings brought into contact 
with it to manifest their true selves,—to reveal their possi- 
bilities of strength or weakness. The stages of Lucian’s 
own sophistication are traced with remarkable truth and 
subtlety. The loosely knit character of young Clarence 
Burghley, the drawing-room entertainer, goes to pieces alto- 
gether under the strain, as does the very similar character of 
Richard Carstone in Bleak House ; but the stronger nature of 
Lucian retains its semblance of outward integrity, and simply 
becomes withered and all but ossified. One of the most 
interesting studies is that of Sir John Burleigh, holder of a 
distinguished post in the Colonies, who has sound reasons 
for believing that he can prove his heirship if he will only 
reveal to the world that he is the son of the convict 
Burley, who left his country for his country’s good. To 
his wife and family the Burley millions are irresistibly 
attractive; to him they are nothing buat a haunting 
terror. The establishment of his claim to them would 
be to him social ruin, the loss from his life of all that 
social honour which alone makes it worth living; and 
there is something at once ludicrous and pathetic in his 
fright at his daughters’ fortune-hunting activities, and in the 
story of how he forged a family tree which would—if accepted 
as genuine—exclude him from the number of possible 
claimants. Mr. Besant has never dealt more effectively 
with the underlying weaknesses of even the better sort of 
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haman beings when subjected to a severe and prolonged 
strain, than in this story, which is at once a fine work of art 
and a profoundly impressive exposure of the moral disin. 
tegration induced by greed. There is imagination of a really 
high order in the chapters devoted to the Burley house in 
Great College Street, Westminster, where Lucian and hig 
wife take up their abode among the portraits, relics, and 
chronicles of the infamous dead Burleys, especially in the 
subtle rendering of Margaret’s growing horror and Lucian’s 
gradual fascination. Here there is a touch of the romanti- 
cism which is never far from Mr. Besant’s pen; but if what 
is called realism be identical with literal truthfulness of 
vision and rendering, Beyond the Dreams of Avarice is among 
the most realistic of its author’s works. 

In Dalefoik we have a very interesting addition to that local 
fiction recently panegyrised by “ Ian Maclaren,” who has him. 
self enriched its literature by some valuable contributions, 
The county of Curberland, though it provides a singularly 
attractive background, has been somewhat neglected by the 
novelists. Lizzy Lorton of Greyrigg, by Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
and The Shadow of a Crime, by Mr. Hall Caine, are the only 
notable Cumbrian novels that we can at the moment 
remember; and Dalefolk ought therefore to receive a hearty 
welcome, both from those who know and love Cumberland, 
and from that larger public which is interested in every 
literary record of a type of life that is rapidly passing, or has 
already passed, out of the range of possible observation. In 
some respects the new book may take rank below its two pre. 
decessors, but neither Mrs. Lynn Linton nor Mr. Hall Caine 
seem to have written with the intimate local knowledge to 
which these pages testify. This knowledge is thorough enough 
to make the book valuable as a sort of historical photograph, 
and therefore it is rather a pity that we have only one or two 
vague indications of the period which the writer had in her 
mind, but it was probably the early portion of the present 
century. It was, at any rate, a time when the old supersti- 
tious beliefs and traditions which seem to linger longest in 
mountain districts, had not entirely lost their hold upon the 
shrewd yeomen or “statesmen” of the ancient British 
Kingdom of Strathclyde. Indeed, the main history of the 
story centres in an appeal made to this moribund, but not 
dead, superstition by a curse pronounced from the pulpit of 
the parish church by the half-mad parson of Miterdale. The 
victim of the curse happens to be one of the poor parson’s 
firmest friends; but a conversation, accidentally overheard, 
convinces the distraught man that the faithful Will Frear is 
the writer of a defamatory anonymous letter which has been 
addressed to his diocesan, and the solemnly uttered malediction 
has a relentless exclusiveness which is qnite Hebraic. The 
denounced man is shunned during life, and dies a miserable, 
lonely death; though the tragedy of the story is contributed 
not by the curse and its immediate consequences, but by the 
cowardice of one Braithwaite, who, having sworn to clear 
his friend’s memory, is deterred from keeping his oath by the 
discovery that his own brother was the writer of the letter 
from which all the trouble sprang. Here, as in Mr. Besant’s 
story, we have to witness the deterioration of an originally 
fine, though not flawless, character; and this portion of the 
novel stamps upon the imagination a remarkably vivid im- 
pression. It is quite possible that the book would have gained 
by a little abridgment. The clipping festivals, which in a 
sheep-breeding district are functions not less important than 
the harvest-homes of arable counties, are an interesting 
artistic study; but the author gives us rather too much of 
them, though of course we see their convenience as narra- 
tive expedients for bringing together the principal characters 
in an obviously natural manner. Still, we think there is 
no doubt that the story would have gained by compression, 
especially in that portion which intervenes between the 
death of Will Frear and the return of his son Hartly to the 
family homestead; but, however this may be, there is no 
doubt that if Dalefolk be judged by single chapters—which 
go along way towards the achievement of its total effect— 
it must be considered a novel of noteworthy excellence. The 
curse, the death of the mad parson, and most of all, perhaps, 
the chapter in which Norman Braithwaite’s moral cowardice 
compels him to burn his boats and publicly own himself a 
traitor to his oath, are very strong pieces of work; and 
though the author is hardly a humourist, she understands the 
art of relieving the prevalent sombreness of her work by au 
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pceasional lighter passage such as that in which she describes 
the introduction of the Rev. Tobias Brown to his new 
parishioners. There are weak points in the book—for 
example, the expedient by which the dénouement is brought 
about is a little far-fetched—but certainly Dalefolk is far 
above the level of ordinary circulating-library fiction. 


—~ 


LORD DE TABLEY’S POEMS.* 
Lorp Dz TaBLEY raises hopes which, on the whole, we fear, 
he disappoints. One opens his book and comes on such a 
verse a8 this describing the associations with which the old 
Roman wines beset those who love the poets who wrote of 
them :— 





“Old Fauns have breathed against the grapes, 
Old-world aromas haunt the bowl ; 
Still music of forgotten shapes, 
Dim pathos of a Pagan soul.” 
And naturally enough the beauty of the last line fills us with 
hope. But the longer we read the more disappointed we are 
that such hopes are so seldom satisfied. A brilliant line, a 
fine stanza, a picturesque image, a telling sarcasm, a 
memorable note of despondency or despair, is not seldom 
encountered, but there is hardly ever a poem which gives 
as a context worthy of its highest verse. Lord De Tabley 
seldom knows where to stop. He dilutes his finest thoughts 
and repeats too frequently, without heightening the effect 
of, his most “lyrical cries.” It seems to us that he 
chooses for himself poetical themes in which he thinks 
that he ought to be interested,—that all poets ought to be 
interested,—but in which he himself is really very slightly 
interested, or not interested at all, and then he labours 
hard to get up an interest which he cannot truly feel. We 
descend, for instance, with Orpheus into Hades and hear his 
invocation to Persephone to give up his wife Eurydice, but 
we feel little or nothing either of the passionate thrill of 
anguish which urges him to undertake such a journey, or of 
the superstitious terrors by which it is accompanied. We hear 
nothing of his misery and anguish of mind till the formal 
appeal to Persephone begins, whereas it should, we imagine, 
have given the first impulse to his undertaking, and have 
shown us how it so pre-occupied his whole being as to render 
him all but indifferent to the terrors of the road. But, in 
fact, he exaggerates these terrors, and gives us a much more 
vivid account of the shrinking of the flesh from the ghostly 
forms and sights which he encountered, than he does of the 
overmastering passion which possessed and urged him on. 
Matthew Arnold represents the ghosts as crowding to see any 
stranger from the upper world. Lord De Tabley represents 
them as extremely hostile to his approach, and as doing all they 
can to increase the difficulty and exaggerate the terrors of 
this voyage to the underworld. Arnold’s is surely the more 
human view of the descent into Hades. Why should the 
shades guard jealously their monopoly of that dreary world, 
and not rather be eager to get a glimpse of one who still 
shares their earthly feelings, and can recall to them in their 
gloom and pallor what they have lost P— 
“ Soon, soon I saw the spectral vanguard come, 
Coasting along, as swallows, beating low 
Before a hint of rain. In buoyant air, 
Circling they poise, and hardly move the wing, 
And rather float than fly. Then other spirits, 
Shrill and more fierce, came wailing down the gale 
As plaintive plovers come with swoop and scream 
To lure our footsteps from their furrowy nest, 
So these, as lapwing guardians, sailed and swung 
To save the secrets of their gloomy lair, 
And waved me back, impeding my advance. 
Yet I persisted, tho’ my veins ran cold 
To catch the winnowing of their awful wings, 
And feel the sweat-drops of their ghostly flight 
Drip on my neck and shoulder from above, 
As ice-flakes from the mantle of some cloud 
That overpasses, bearing in its breast 
A core of thunder and the seeds of hail. 
Ye spectral bats, with latticed cobweb sails, 
Shall I, around whose cradle Muses sang, 
Quail at your emanations weak as rain ? 
As mist I cleave your ineffectual files, 
Love shall not shudder at your goblin eyes.” 
That is not ineffective, but it does not touch us deeply, for it 
occurs before we have received any warning of the pre- 
dominant passion which urges Orpheus on his way, and 
without any explanation of the anger with which the ghosts 





regard this invasion of their realm, by which, indeed, they 
lose nothing, and gain, we should have thought, a certain 
relief from the dim and ineffectual character of their own life. 
Lord De Tabley labours the dreadfulness of the journey 
before he has helped us to realise that the chief horror of the 
unseen world is not its positive but its negative features, the 
absence of that abounding vitality in which all the greatcharm of 
human joy consists. Lord De Tabley is too conventional in his 
description of “ Orpheus in Hades.” Heneither makes us feek 
till too late what urges him on his way, nor the ghastliness 
of the “great, dim, lampless, deep, unpeopled world,” from 
which he is so eager to rescue her who has filled his heart 
with hope and gladness. The best bit in the passage we have 
quoted is the least appropriate bit, the description of the way 
in which lapwings try to beguile chance passengers from the 
nests where their young ones lie waiting for them. And yet 
how can that apply to the conception of Hades, where there 
are no warm nests of offspring, but only ineffectual plaints 
over vanished joy? “Orpheus in Hades” is a laborious 
rather than an effective poem. Lord De Tabley seems always 
to be flogging a flagging muse, to be getting up steam which 
will not come. We doubt much whether in that poem or in 
“The Death of Phaethon,” or even in “ Circe,” he has chosen 
a congenial theme. Why, for instance, should he represent 
Circe as surrounded by all the poisons and hidden terrors of 
the grave, the adders, the pythons, the unsanctified toads of 
the realm of evil P— 
‘“* Beneath the altar floors 

The poisoned adder waits. 

Behind the agate doors, 

And round the burnished gates 

The mighty pythons coil. 

And toads unsanctified 

The precinct pavement soil, 

And in the garlands hide. 

The altar burns; in rubied cup divine, 

From perfumed chalice shed, 

Pour out the glow of thy enchanted wine, 

Wine for the lovers, who have loved thee dear, 

And come to wed: 

A cup of consolation, deep and clear, 

They need no second tasting: they are dead.” 
Surely the classical Circe’s charms are meant to hide her own 
immeasurable scorn for those who cannot resist her enchant- 
ments P It is only to him who can resist those blandishments 
that her love is given. She needs no adders and pythons and 
toads to increase the effect of her own infinite contempt for 
the beings whom she can transform into brutes by the mere 
waving of the enchanted wand of base delights. These 
supernumerary horrors diminish, instead of increasing, the 
impressiveness of the picture of a fair witch who despises,. 
instead of returning, the passion which her sensuous charms 
inspire. Lord De Tabley is much more effective when he 
touches a really literary theme, like the beauty of Virgil’s 
verse, for instance. Here are two verses worth many pages 
of the rest of his book :— 

« And where the reedy Mincius rolled 
By Manto’s marsh the crystal swan, 
There Maro smote his harp of gold, 
And on the chords fierce glory shone, 


The crested metre clomb and fell ; 

The sounding word, the burnished phrase 
Rocked on like ocean’s tidal swell, 

With sunbeam on the water-ways.” 


That is genuine poetry, for there Lord De Tabley writes from 
his own inner feeling, and not on a conventional subject which 
he labours in vain to vivify. 

Some of the best bits of Lord De Tabley’s verse ave 
expressions of scorn. In the poem called “The Haughty 
Lady condemns Love and despises Passion,” he gives us some 
scornful verse on the vulgar rustic’s love-making, in which-2s 
rather fine bit of landscape poetry is included :— 


“ The milkmaid rests her pail among the leaves, 
And the pied stirk with comfortable sound 
Crops the abounding ground. 
There, if some uncouth Thyrsis chance to pass, 
He comes and sits him by this freckled lass, 
And puts his brows to hers, this cow-girl queen, 
Coarse-grained and stained with summer, as some gree 
Crude orchard apple, striped abrupt in hue; 
And takes her rough hand fondly, where the grass 
Shoots up in timothies and ox-eyes too, 
And the rathe sorrel, reddest of spring’s crew; 
And heaven finds echoes in the speedwell’s blues 
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And pale green spikes are everywhere around 
And chirping things give sound, 
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Hid in the ambush of the hay; the quail 

Is darnel-tangled, and the water-rail 

Cheeps from the mere befringed with galingale: 
And mighty Pan breathes o’er the vernal ground. 
So deep in grass, as two hid meadow birds, 
They sing again their threadbare song, whose words 
Are kisses: and in arrogance suppose 

Their horny rushlight lantern can enclose 

The radiant sun of demigod Desire. 

What is this fen-fire, framed of mud and mire ? 
Love, what is Love, the solace of the clown, 
That makes the wise man frown ? 

A ribbon in the milkmaid’s frowsy hairs, 

A few dog-roses in a field of tares, 

A little laughter and a long disdain ; 

Blind and unfit to reign, 

The deity of pain ; 

Silenus of the swineherds is his name, 

The ploughboy Eros with his face of shame, 

His woolly coat, his sheepdog at his side; 

Shall I unlock to such a mongrel god 

The porches of my pride, 

Or my serene abode ? ” 


But “the haughty lady” herself is not really half as effective 
as the freckled and horny-handed lovers. She is unreal and 
ambitiously conceived. On the whole, Lord De Tabley’s poems 
have disappointed us. He calls them, too, “lyrical and 
dramatic,” without hinting which of the poems in this volume 
has the slightest claim to the latter adjective? We have found 
nothing dramatic in the volume, unless all self-delineation is 
to be called dramatic, however far from the life of “ deeds” it 
may travel. The lyrical poems are sometimes fine, but too 
often strained. The dramatic poems are not to be discovered. 





FINLAND OF TO-DAY.* 

It is decidedly no common event that the best writers and 
artists of a country should combine together to give to the 
outside world a description of their own land, and one is 
tempted to form many idie conjectures as to the raison d’étre 
of the handsome volume upon Finland, which has now 
appeared in an English translation. It is possible that its 
authors are anxious to remind the rest of Europe that, what- 
ever its present fortunes may be, Finland still considers 
itself a nation, and may still, with a legitimate pride, lay claim 
toa distinct place of its own in the history of European 
civilisation. The country is desperately poor, a wilderness of 
wood, stone, and water, in which the oases of arable land are 
few and far between; for nearly seven months of every year 
it lies buried beneath the snow; its population is of the 
scantiest, less even than half of that of our own metropolis; 
and its past history, one would think, would have been 
destructive of the progress, even of the very existence, of any 
nationality. For years it was the scene of the continual 
struggle between Sweden and Russia, reduced alternately to 
a state of vassalage now by one country and now by the other, 
devastated, depopulated, and drained of all its resources; and 
now it only figures on the map as a mere province of the great 
Empire of Russia. And yet Finland as a nation still survives; 
still clings to the measure of independence that it has wrung 
from its Russian conquerors ; and still, in spite of constant en- 
croachments upon its rights, keeps alive the spirit of a distinct 
nationality. Though in natural resources one of the poorest 
of the Russian provinces, it is, as far as its credit is concerned, 
one of the most prosperous. And the reason may be found in 
the character of the people themselves, who represent one of 
the most thrifty and industrious, as well as most patient and 
enduring, races in Europe. Of their love for their own 
country, the volume before us is no unworthy sign; it is im- 
possible to read it without conceiving a high opinion of the 
patriotism that has prompted its production. 

Since the day in 1809 when Finland became but a part of 
the Russian Empire, no revolt, no conspiracy against its con- 
queror has disturbed the course of its national life. For 
some six or seven centuries the Finns had resisted and 
suffered the invasions of their Swedish foes, for the greater 
part of which time they were between two swords and served 
as a bloodstained shield to Sweden when she carried her 
aggressions to the gates of Russia. It is hardly surprising 
that they should recognise to-day that their national safety 
lies in their fidelity to the great Power to which they are 
united, and that the last century of their history is rather a 
matter of self-congratulation than of national grief. More- 
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over, it must be remembered that at no time could Finland 
be said to have enjoyed absolute political separation, and that 
its present dependence is but a continuation of its past political 
life. The authors of this work, as might then be expected, 
have no word to say against the government of the Ozar, and, 
though they expatiate at some length on the constitution of 
their country and the liberties secured by it, throw out no 
hint of discontent or impatience with the bondage which 
overshadows it. Asa matter of fact, Russia’s dealings with 
Finland are in very agreeable contrast with her dealings 
elsewhere; still, the preservation of the original liberties 
secured in 1809, has not always been effected without some 
political struggles on the part of the Finns. The account given 
by the authors of the industries and commerce of the country 
shows that the Finn progresses safely, though he progresses 
slowly. Of the system of public education and the results 
derived from it, it would be impossible to speak too highly 
when one remembers the great difficulties to be contended 
with. That illiterate children should be as rare as one in 
thirty, in a country so sparsely populated and so devoid of 
easy methods of communication as Finland, speaks strongly 
both for its educational laws and the energy with which they 
must have been carried out. Of Finnish art and literature, 
discussed at considerable length by the authors, we can only 
say that both appear to have reached a very high standard in 
comparison with their very recent growth. But it is the 
character of the peasantry which forms the chief factor in 
the past history of the country, and attracts the most interest 
in its present condition. Here is a picture of the Finn, drawn 
by his own countrymen :— 

“ Nature, fate, and tradition have stamped a common mark in 

the Finnish type of character, which, indeed, varies considerably 
in the country, but is easily recognised by the foreigner. The 
general traits of character are hardened, patient, passive 
strength ; resignation ; perseverance allied to a certain obstinacy ; 
a slow, contemplative way of thinking; an unwillingness to 
become angry, but a tendency, when anger has been aroused, to 
indulge in unmeasured wrath; taciturn reticence, alternating 
with a great flow of words ; an inclination for waiting, deferring, 
living for the day, interrupted sometimes by unseasonable haste; 
adherence to the old and well-known, and aversion to everything 
new ; attention to duty, a law-abiding habit of mind; love of 
liberty; hospitality ; honesty ; a predilection for religious medita- 
tion, revealing itself in true piety, which, however, is apt to have 
too much respect for the mere letter.” 
In essentials, a character not differing greatly from that 
of other races, Highland Scots for instance, whose life is 
passed in wresting a precarious livelihood from an ungenerous 
soil and an inclement climate. But where the Finn differs 
most from the Highlander, or any other similar race, is ina 
passivity which almost resembles that of an Oriental fatalist, 
and a rooted disinclination to take any step on his own initia- 
tive. As Admiral Von Stedinck said of him, “ A Finn wantsa 
petard at his back to make him move.” Or as our authors 
put it, “ He is one of the first soldiers in the world, but one of 
the last arithmeticians ; sees gold at his feet, but cannot make 
up his mind to pick it up; remains poor when others become 
rich.” The first origin of the Finnish race is as obscure 
as that of most northern peoples, but one tradition con- 
cerning them has survived until a fairly recent date. They 
have been credited with strange powers of witchcraft, and 
even to-day Russian peasants may be found who regard a 
Finn with a certain superstitious distrust. 

If the authors had any desire that their work should 
serve as an advertisement for the attraction of European 
visitors, they have omitted to discuss some aspects of the 
country which are perhaps of the most immediate concern to 
the stranger. Travelling in Finland is a simple matter 
enough when following the beaten track, and railways, 
coasting steamers, and lake steamers provide a very com- 
fortable, if not very speedy, mode of progression. The 
country roads, however, are not always of the best, and the 
springless country cart is likely to prove an instrument of 
torture to people who are only used to more luxurious 
vehicles. As to the attractions of the country, not even the 
enthusiasm of the authors can give a just idea of the changing 
beauties of the sea-coast and the pleasure that a yachtsman 
experiences in threading his way through the labyrinth of 
islands by which the shore is approached. There is something 
sombre, almost melancholy perhaps, in the monotony of pine- 
forest alternating with stony clearings that make up the prin- 
cipal scenery of the interior; but nothing can surpass the quiet 
loveliness of the great lakes, studded with little islands, or 
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the romantic beauty of the rapid rivers. But the chief attrac- 
tion that the country has to afford to the visitor is that which 
the latter has for a long time past found in Norway. The 
fishing is really excellent, though it would be difficult to 
ascertain that fact from the pages of the book before us. 
The Englishman, who is always looking out for new fields of 
sport, might well turn his attention to a country which is 
not very much more difficult to get at than some of the 
Norwegian rivers. We should not omit to say that the book 
contains a wealth of illustrations, and presents a sumptuous 
appearance which reflects the highest credit upon its Finnish 


publishers. 


CHRONICLES OF A DRIVING TOUR.* 


ArnovaH every Englishman loves his country, there are few 
who have really travelled in it, or know very much about it. 
Mr. Hissey takes as motto for his book a sentence from 
Linneus,—* The lost art of travelling in one’s own country.” 
The words form a text upon which much might be written. 
If they were true in the days of the great botanist, when 
people moved about in a leisurely way, how much more 
pregnant are they in the present day of rapid transit. 
By rail, the traveller scampers from point to point as 
quickly as possible, which may be in itself an excellent thing, 
but it is hardly travelling, and certainly not pleasurable 
travelling, in the full sense of the term. The railway has no 
real association—we are speaking of the rural districts—with 
the country through which it passes. It was made by 
strangers, and it remains an intrusion. It is out of relation 
with the features of the land, and is not seldom directly 
opposed to them. Its aim has been to exalt valleys and 
to bring down high places, or to pierce them through. The 
traveller by rail, attractive though the scenes through which 
he passes may be, often gains a very different and inaccurate 
impression of a district from what it really presents to those 
who live in it, or who drive along its roads, whilst with the in- 
habitants themselves he comes not into contact at all. On the 
other hand, there is always an intimate topographical relation 
between the roads and lanes, the highways and byways, 
and the locality which they traverse. They are part and 
parcel of it. They fit into it, and it fits into them. Their 
course has originally been determined—although this does 
not apply to the Roman roads—by the needs of the inhabi- 
tants, often in a very empirical fashion, and in their 
turn they have attracted to their borders much of the 
life of the district. In an old country like ours, where 
the roads have been in use for hundreds of years, past 
ages have not failed to leave a very strong impress upon them. 
There is hardly any part of England where a wealth of 
interest, both architectural and antiquarian, and of historic 
association, may not be discovered on their track. Then as to 
charming scenery, away from manaofacturing districts, “the 
beauty of England is a dream of loveliness, gentle, mellow, 
and peace-bestowing ; there is no scenery like it in the world.” 
England happily abounds still in “haunts of ancient peace.” 
In the course of a day’s drive, scenes of the most perfect 
tranquillity and delight may be found. And as to variety, 
when it is considered how closely scenery depends on geology 
for the character of its main features, it would be strange 
indeed if scenic diversity were wanting in a country like ours, 
affording as it does such a marvellous epitome of geological 
stratification. Yet, with plenty of change, there is little, if 
anything, to be met with in the scenery of the ten counties 
through which Mr. Hissey drove in his latest tour, that is in 
any way grand or imposing. It is true that there are heights 
to be climbed, such as Hind Head and Edgehill, from whose 
summits glorious views are to be enjoyed. But the stern or 
the severe are wanting. Smiles, not frowns, mark the features 
of our beautiful island, especially in its southern regions. It 
is indeed,— 
“ As if God’s finger touched, but did not press, 
In making England.” 

In the sweet and caressing character of English scenery lies its 
great attraction, and it is pleasant to find how fully Mr. Hissey 
is in sympathy with its endearing claims. And he has little 
bat praise to give our English weather. It is dust that he 
detests ; a showery day gives the most beautiful effects. In 
the autumn of 1893, when this tour was made, after the 
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drought of the almost tropical summer had broken, there was 
no dust to speak of, and the weather was decidedly change- 
able, not to say showery. 

Those who have read Mr. Hissey’s earlier books will be 
glad to welcome another volume from his easy pen, whilst 
those to whom he is a stranger will find here an agreeable and 
characteristic introduction. Mr. Hissey aspires to nothing 
high; he simply jots down what he saw, and notes the in- 
cidents of his journey, which was taken comparatively at 
random, and without any very definite course. The general 
route was, starting from London, to take “a southerly course 
for Romsey Abbey, and so by Salisbury and Stonehenge, find 
our way to the West of England, striking from thence north- 
ward up to Ludlow and the Welsh border, and so see some- 
thing of a part of England that we had not hitherto visited, 
returning home by another route to be arranged in due course.” 
Thus he followed the Portsmouth Road as far as Petersfield, 
turning westward through Winchester and Romsey, and soon 
to Salisbury. Mr. Hissey, who is no mean authority, considers 
that the view from Standclinch Down, overlooking Salisbury 
and the Valley of the Avon, is the finest in England. From 
Salisbury he made a detour to Stonehenge, passing through 
Warminster and Norton St. Philips, where he found an 
ancient inn, “worth the whole journey to see, or a dozen 
such journeys for that matter.” Thence on to Cirencester, 
by way of Malmesbury, a little-known but most interesting 
town of great antiquity. Cirencester may be called the capital 
of the Cotswolds, “that delightful old-world, primitive, and 
picturesque region,” scarcely touched by railways, unvisited 
by the modern tripper; ‘‘ a bit of real old England set in the 
midst of the new.” Over this elevated tract he drove to 
Cheltenham, without, however, turning aside to Chedworth, 
where he would have found a Roman villa in a rare state of 
preservation, and situated in a valley of great beauty. From 
Cheltenham he took his way through Tewkesbury, to 
Leominster, and up the Teme valley to Ludlow, a place full 
of antique interest. Thence, to be brief, he wandered on 
through a most attractive district to Stratford-on-Avon, 
Banbury, and Buckingham, and finally attained London by 
the Great North Road. It is impossible to imagine a more 
enjoyable route, or one more “ fraught with old-time associa- 
tions that link the historic and picturesque past with the 
prosaic present.” “England,” as Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said, “is one vast museum.” It is strange that its treasures 
are not better known and more visited. Mr. Hissey’s volume 
has nothing of the guide-book about it, but it would be a 
very useful companion to any one desiring to follow his 
example. A word of high praise is due to Mr. Pearson for 
his capital woodcuts, taken from Mr. Hissey’s own very 
admirable drawings. This chatty book should give pleasure 
to many readers, and it to be hoped that its perusal may 
induce some among them to take to the road for their holiday 
outing. We have to thank Mr. Hissey for a very entertaining 
volume. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tur National Review is full of good articles. Mr. J. W. 
Lowther, one of the most promising of younger Conservative 
statesmen, and an expert in foreign questions, deals with the 
points of friction between us and the French in an article 
which, in spite of its perfect moderation and good temper, is 
a very severe indictment of the diplomacy of our neighbours, 
After pointing out the unfriendliness of France in not 
specifically disclaiming any intention of driving a wedge 
between the southern limit of the Egyptian sphere of influence 
and the northern limit of our own, and after showing how 
they have pressed us on the Niger, he deals with the Siamese 
difficulty. France agreed that on the Upper Mekong a 
neutral zone should be constructed by “ mutual sacrifices and 
concessions,” but now seems to demand that the zone is to be 
created solely by England retiring from territory which she has 
possessed for some time. We cannot help thinking that the 
whole idea of a buffer-State is a delusion. We get on very 
well without a buffer-State in Canada; why not in Upper 
Burmah? The problem of Chantaboon is even more serious :— 


“‘The Convention executed by Siam and France at the same 
time as the Treaty, viz., October 3rd, 1893, declared in Art. VI. 
that—‘ The French Government shall continue to occupy Chanta- 
boon until the execution of the stipulations of the present Con- 
vention, and more especially until the complete evacuation and 
pacification both of the left bank and of the zones designated in 
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Art. III. of the Treaty of this day’s date.’ Notwithstanding the 


fact that all these stipulations have long since been carried out 


by Siam, France still remains in possession of Chantaboon. It is 
a somewhat singular coincidence that,on the very day upon which 
the Treaty and the Convention were signed at Bangkok, M. 
Develle had a conversation with Lord Dufferin in Paris, in 
which he (M. Develle) assured our Ambassador that the French 
Government desired no better than to evacuate the place, as it 
was a most inconvenient station for troops, and that as the Con- 
vention stipulated that Siamese troops were to be removed from 
the Mekong within a month, ‘ within a month, therefore, Chanta- 
boon would be evacuated.’ Eighteen months have now passed 
since that statement was made, and yet there is no sign of with- 
drawal. Soon after the expiration of the month, Lord Dufferin 
pointed out to M. Develle that, the Siamese troops having been 
removed from the Mekong, the time had arrived for the stipulated 
withdrawal of French troops from Chantaboon; and, in reply, 
M. Develle said that he would at once telegraph to the French 
agent at Bangkok with a view of, if possible, fixing a date for 
the evacuation of Chantaboon, which, he said, ‘ without doubt, 
would be very prompt.’ These assurances were renewed in 
November, 1893, but from that time to the present moment, 
although Siam has, on her part, carried out every one of the 
articles of the Treaty and accompanying Convention, France has, 
so far as the public are aware, shown no signs of her intention 
to fulfil the obligation of withdrawal into which she has entered.” 
Compare with this the action of France as regards Biserta 
and Tunis generally. When France next inquires when we 
are going to evacuate Egypt, they have given us a very easy 
answer,—“ When you leave Chantaboon and Tunis.” Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s essay on the “New Coleridge Letters” is 
interesting. He puts this new revelation of the man Cole- 
ridge very high in the list of the ‘‘human documents” of 
literary men. ‘“ We may get to know Coleridge almost as we 
know Pepys, and though Coleridge’s letters have not that 
peculiar vein of unconscious humour, which in Pepys is so 
delicious, they have the advantage of making us intimate 
with an incomparably richer intellect and more complex 
eharacter.”——Mr. Courtney contributes “A Dialogue on 
Bimetallism,” which strikes us as being one of the ablest and 
clearest things yet said on this perplexing controversy. The 
Dialogue consists of certain questions addressed by a political 
friend to Mr. Courtney, and of the latter’s replies. Whoever 
the questioner is, he is clearly a very astute person and 
knows how to get at the heart of things by the interrogatory 
method. We have only space to quote the last question and 
answer :— 
“ Question. 

Assuming, therefore, that bi- 
metallism is practicable, and 
that a permanent international 
agreement could be secured 
which would maintain a stable 
equalization between gold and 
silver, I do not see how Eng- 
land, as a whole, is to gain 
anything by the change, or how 
the depression in trade is to be 
relieved. 





Answer. 

It is admitted that if an in- 

ternational agreement  estab- 
lished a ratio, and thus ensured 
a universal standard of value, 
that standard would still be 
liable to change; but the 
change would affect all nations 
so as to remove the present 
aggravation of international 
competition; and as, moreover, 
the standard of the future would 
be controlled by the metal which 
is tending to become cheaper, the effect of the changes of the 
future (common to all) would be to stimulate, rather than con- 
tract, enterprise—to make industry everywhere more energetic, 
because diminishing the weight of the charges upon it. For the 
reasons I have given I believe the gain that would ensue for Eng- 
land would far outweigh any loss of tribute on the part of money- 
lending Englishmen.” 
——Miss Balfour sends another instalment of her charming 
“Twelve Hundred Miles in a Waggon.” Here is a good 
Kaffir legend :—‘‘ Many ages ago God sent the chameleon to 
man to tell him that there was a future life. The Devil, over- 
hearing this, sent a lizard, which being able to run much 
faster than the chameleon, arrived first, and told men that 
‘they should eat and drink, for to-morrow they die.’ The lie, 
having the proverbial start, has been believed and acted on 
ever since.” 

In the Nineteenth Century, the first article is an account of 
the failure of Prohibition in Canada, which we commend to 
those about to vote for prohibition in England. The want of 
conformity between the moral and the legal standard of right 
and wrong as regards using alcohol brought demoralisation 
in its train. The doctors were induced to order spirits 
wholesale as medicine.——In “ The Real Rulers of Turkey,” 
Professor H. Anthony Salmoné gives an interesting picture 
of the present position of the Turkish Empire. Here is his 
account of the real rulers of Turkey :— 

“The main cause of the present condition of Turkey is the 
smanner in which the Sultan obtains and maintains his power. 
When reference is made to the ‘ Sultan’s advisers,’ it is naturally 
believed that the term implies such of his statesmen as actually 





hold office in the Ministry. As a matter of fact, those who are 
out of office possess and employ greater power than those who a 
responsible for the various departments of administration The 
so-called ‘Sublime Porte’ has but a small share in the ‘otek 
government of the Empire or its relations with the European 
Powers. A report of every deliberation and suggestion of the 
Council of Ministers is submitted every week to the Imperial 
Palace. The Sultan, however, possessing as he does (or is su 
posed to possess) the direction of every Government act, is him- 
self powerless to carry out his own private desire and general] 
wise decision. The autocratic power supposed to be possessed ri 
Abdul Hamid the Second is only nominal. Actual control of all 
affairs, internal or external, is in the hands of a body of un- 
scrupulous adventurers, who live at, or have easy access to the 
Imperial Palace—and these are the ullemahs, or so-called high- 
priests of Islam, attached to the throne of the Osmanlis, They 
have gradually augmented in numbers and in power, and the 
present Sultan himself has made great additions to them—not, be 
it understood, through choice, but by constraint. Tho entire 
power of the Sultans of Turkey rests upon their holding the high 
office of kaliph of the Islamic world or vicegerent of the Prophet 
Muhammad on earth. And this power, being usurped from the 
Arabs by the early Sultans, is only maintained by a system of 
semi-bribery to those leaders of the religion who by foul or fair 
means have found access to the ears of the Sultan.” 


—Mr. Lang’s article on “ The False Pucelle,” the sham 
Joan of Arc, ought to be a great deal more interesting than 
itis. The article is full of curious things; but its diffuse. 
ness, allusiveness, and lack of connection make it hard to 
read. Mr. Laird Clowes pounds on about the Mediter. 
ranean, but he does not convince. The fact is that though 
the idea of abandoning the Mediterranean is very attractive 
at first sight, it will not bear examination. For England to 
be safe she must command the sea. To command the sea you 
must destroy the fleets of the enemy. To destroy the fleets 
of the enemy you must go where the enemy is. But the 
enemy’s fleet is certain to be in the Mediterranean. How, then, 
can you get out of the Mediterranean? 

The Contemporary is not very satisfying this month. The 
first article, unsigned, is written with a certain pomposity of 
style, but it does not seem to us that the writer is what he 
clearly affects to be,—a great diplomate writing incognito. 
He wants England to join Russia in settling the affairs of the 
Far East, at the same time being careful not to “needlessly 
antagonise Japan.” That sounds excellent advice, but as 
Russia wants us to join her in “antagonising” Japan, it is 
about as practical as advising people to eat their cake and 
have it. Depend upon it, the only plan is to maintain a rigid 
neutrality in the Far East, and to “antagonise”—why not 
“ interfere with ” P—neither Japan nor Russia P 
In the Fortnightly the first article is “The Future of Irish 
Politics,” in which an anonymous Nationalist threatens a 
policy of obstruction, without quarter, if the Unionists win 
at the General Election. Well, let them try.——*“ Sophie 
Kovalevsky ” is the true story of some Russian girls of good 
position who played at being “new women” a few years ago, 
and what came of it. Sophie Kovalevsky first went in 
for a marriage of form, then abandoned that mode of life, 
then, but after her husband’s death, fell desperately in love 
with a man, but would not marry him because she did not 
think he loved her with the exact scientific shade of love 
which she considered appropriate :— 

“He was a Russian, and apparently a man of worth and merit. 
He, on his side, was strongly attracted by his distinguished 
countrywoman, and asked her to become his wife. But, rightly 
or wrongly, she believed that his feeling for her was not the 
same as that with which she regarded him, that it was admira- 
tion for the scientist rather than love for her as a woman; and 
this she could not brook. Hers was not a nature that could con- 
tent itself with half measures, least of all where the affections 
were concerned. She struggled ‘with all her soul’s energy’ to 
win from him the same love that she had bestowed on him; and 
she could never feel that she had succeeded. It was her nature 
to love exactingly and tyrannically, to demand an absolute devo- 
tion; yet she wa3 conscious that she was unable to make a 
corresponding sacrifice of herself, of her gifts, her work, her 
position. She felt it an imperious necessity to belong to herself, 
to be mistress of herself, of her time, of her actions; but that 
the man she loved should recognise these claims of genius, and, 
bowing to them, should withdraw his own, plunged her into the 
bitterness of despair.” 

How comic and yet how pathetically mad is all this,—she 
would, and she wouldn’t. Her sister Anna was one of the 





young ladies who want “to taste life in all its forms.” That 
ended in “a connection” with a Communard, who was very 
nearly shot. 

In Blackwood, which, as usual, is full of good reading of the 
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lighter sort, there is an article on Burmese women. 
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Burmese, a ; 
withont any subjection. The result, according to the writer 


re Blackwood, is quite excellent. Possibly; but we should 
like to hear @ little of the other side. The Burmese have 
certainly not stood very high in those things which make a 
nation great and keep it so. Here is the account of the 
status of the Burmese woman :— 


“Nowhere under the sun has any nation accorded to its women 
lute freedom, such entire command of their lives and 


bso. A 
a as have the Burmese. They stand in every way on an 
Pcolute equality with men, as far as law, as religion, and as 


custom are concerned. Just as no conquest has ever obliged the 
Burmese to resort to feudalism, so it has never caused the seclusion 
of the women, nor been the reason of one-sided laws of in 
herizance. In the face of the law, man and woman are alike. Girls 
share equally with boys in all inheritance, and they inherit abso- 
lutely. There are no trustees between a woman and her property, 
and when she marries she retains it. Her husband has no con- 
trol over it at all, neither has he any legal control over her. 
From her childhood up she is free. Parentage has never been 
another form of slavery in Burma, as it has been elsewhere. 
Children are not so much ordered as guided and cared for, and 
when comparatively young they are practically given control over 
their own doings. Not without advice carefully and usefully 
given, not without every precaution against ill that care can 
devise, but there is little command and no compulsion. Chivalry, 
which praised women as gods and treated them as slaves, never 
came to Burma. No Burma lover sings his mistress as something 
too good for this world, and then treats her as something infinitely 
inferior to himself. Their religion has never considered them as 
the source of all evil, has never warned man against them a3 
snares to lead men to hell, and no Pope has ever called them the 
‘sole hope of the Church.’” 


The Edinburgh Review is not specially remarkable this 
quarter; but there is an interesting article on Somersetshire, 
which contains a good account of Cadbury Castle, that most 
impressive of English hill-forts. The article has also a good 
account of Montacute, one of the noblest of our Elizabethan 
country palaces. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Quarterly Review for April (John Murray) contains at 
least two articles of considerable interest, that on Mr. Balfour’s 
“ Foundations of Belief,” and that on “The Conservatism of To- 
Day.” The former, however, is the one which seems to us of the 
highest permanent interest and value. While it appreciates as it 
deserves,—or, at least, would appreciate as it deserved, if it were 
not too much occupied in supplementing Mr. Balfour’s striking 
book,—the force of Mr. Balfour’s argument and the brilliancy of 
his exposition, it points out with great acuteness the apparent 
inconsistencies of his positions, and the dropped stitches, as one 
may say, by the careful picking up of which the coherence of the 
argument may be made good. We have read no single criticism 
on Mr. Balfour’s book which shows so well why it is, in 
the strictest sense, reasonable often to trust authority rather 
than individual reason,—namely, because authority so often 
represents the collective teaching of human experience, which 
itself embodies either explicit or implicit reason, and often again 
embodies the exceptional wisdom of the highest individual reason. 
The Quarterly article is indeed a most masterly effort to fill the 
hiatus which Mr. Balfour has left here and there in his justifi- 

cation of authority, and we can heartily recommend it not as 
undermining, but as providing powerful buttresses for the most 
important of Mr. Balfour’s positions. We may add to what the 
reviewer so well states that even the most ordinary customs are 
to the individual not without a basis of practical reason in them, 
for at least they have shown by their traditional observance that 
there is nothing inconsistent with life as we know it in that 
observance, while for aught we know there might well be some- 
thing inconsistent with life as we know it in breaking through 
that observance without the most careful tentative experimenta- 
tion on the effect of its discontinuance. But the function of 
reason in gradually modifying and enlarging custom cannot 
be too much insisted on. We regard this article as perhaps 
the most valuable of the criticisms which Mr. Balfour’s book 
has called forth. “The Conservatism of To-Day” is also 
well worth reading, though it exaggerates greatly, in our 
opinion, Lord Randolph Churchill’s services to the Con- 
servative party. He did much to intimidate the party, but 
exceedingly little, compared with the other Conservative leaders, 
to widen and popularise the character of its sympathies. 
Celestina; or, The Tragick-Comedy of Calisto and Meliboea. 
Englished from the Spanish of Fernando de Rojas by James 
Mabbe, 1639. (David Nutt.)—Mr. James FitzMaurice Kelly, who 





alone of Oriental peoples, leave their women entirely 


Barrie, as being the work of “a renowned forerunner.” We can. 
not see that De Rojas was a forerunner of Mr. Barrie in any but 
the most accidental way. As for the story, whatever attractions it 
may have had for its own generation, it seems, for the most part, 
tedious and not very decent. These “ Tudor Translations,” as they 
are called, whatever their merits of style, are scarcely worth the 
trouble that is being spent upon them. It is a fashion, and not 
a very reputable fashion, to admire them. Their literary merit 
and intrinsic interest seldom account for the acceptance which 
they seem to obtain. 


Nihilism as It Is. With Introduction by Dr. R. Spence Watson. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—This volume contains three pamphlets by 
Stepniak, the letter sent by the Revolutionary Executive Committee 
to the new Czar, the “ Liberal Programme,” a document addressed 
by the Moderate party to Loris Melikoff in 1880, and a statement 
by M. Felix Volhovsky of “‘ The Claims of the Russian Liberals.” 
Dr. Spence Watson thinks that “no one can peruse this book 
with an open and candid mind without coming to the conclusion 
that the aims and objects of the Russian Revolutionary party 
are such as he can cordially sympathise with.” These aims, 
so far as they are definitely stated, are indeed almost common- 
places in England, free speech, representative institutions, freedom 
of the person, all protected by law. But is this really all? 
The Nihilists are much misrepresented if they have not much in 
common with the Anarchists. And then there is this considera- 
tion to be taken into account. Does any Nihiliss seriously 
deny that the voice of the majority of Russians is for autocratic 
government? Is it necessary to have a plebiscitum of Russia to 
establish that? And is it not an axiom of Constitutionalism 
that the majority is to be obeyed? The Revolutionary Committee 
profess their willingness to do so. Ought they not to confine 
their efforts to influencing the judgment of this majority? But 
this is exactly the thing, they allege with truth, they are not 
permitted to do. Then they must trust to the action of time. 
But what an enormous demand on the patience! In one matter 
Dr. Watson seems a little indiscreet. He goes on, after ex- 
pressing the conviction stated above, “ Even should he be unable 
to accept some of the views employed by the more extreme 
party in the great Revolutionary struggle.” Now these views 
may be put briefly in the words, “the lawfulness of assassina- 
tion,” a tenet held by the whole Revolutionary party, if we may 
judge from what they say in their letter to Alexander III.,— 


“The tragedy enacted on the Ekaterinski Canal...... was 
absolutely inevitable.” 
In Furthest Ind. By Sydney C. Grier. (Blackwood and Sons.) 


—The form of this story is a “narrative” purporting to be 
written by one Edward Carlyon, a gentleman in the East 
India Company’s Service, and “ edited” by the gentleman whose 
name appears on the title-page. It is supposed to belong to the 
second half of the seventeenth century, when the Hon. Company 
was as yet but in a humble condition. The hero is located in the 
factory at Surat, but his most exciting adventures take place in 
Goa, where he has the misfortune to fall under the imputation of 
heresy, and but narrowly escapes being burnt alive. Delivered 
from the danger of fire, he very nearly loses his life by water. 
He is rescued, however, and kindly treated by the French viceroy 
at St. Thomas (now a suburb of Madras), He meets with other 
adventures, but as he never goes beyond Hindoostan, we do not 
see why the tale is entitled In Furthest Ind; surely this means 
“ India beyond the Ganges.” The style is cleverly adapted to 
the supposed date of the story, and the narrative is pleasantly 
told, while the figures are lifelike. Madame Heliodora, daughter 
of the viceroy at St. Thomas, is particularly good. 


Voyages and Travels of Captain Basil Hall, R.N. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—Fifty years ago boys, and others besides boys, used to 
read the travels of Captain Basil Hall with no little pleasure. To 
the present generation he is barely a name. We trust, however, 
that it will not fail to appreciate his work, revived as it is in this 
convenient volume. Captain Hall related his experiences in a 
pleasant and lively fashion, and, though the places which he 
visited have become, in these days of globe-trotting, almost as 
familiar as the Strand, his travels may still be read with pleasure. 


The Church in these Islands Before Augustine. By the Rev. 
Canon Browne. (S.P.C.K.)—Canon Browne publishes in this 
volume three lectures delivered at St. Paul’s in the early part of 
last year. In the first he treats of Queen Bertha and Bishop 
Luithart, her chaplain, as also of the early traditions of Glaston- 
bury, &c. The second is given to the Romano-British Church, 
the existence of which the lecturer traces down as far as 580, when 
Theonus, Bishop of London, is said to have migrated to Wales 
with his clergy. But he does this with reserve. The third 
lecture treats of the Celtic Churches. Students of Church history 





furnishes this volume with an introduction, dedicates it to Mr. 





will find Canon Browne’s little book worth reading, 
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Booxs RecerveD —The Cult of Beauty, by C. J. S. Thompson 
(W. Scott) ; Laws of Wills, by C. E. Stewart, M.A. (E. Wilson and 
Co.); A Dictionary of Birds, by A. Newton, Part III. (A. and C. 
Black) ; The Atheneum Club, by F. G. Waugh, M.A. (privately 
printed); Le Serf, par Emile Souvestre (Cambridge Press) ; 
Transplanted Manners, by E. E. Evans (Sonnenschein) ; Handbook 
of Ancient Roman Marbles, by Rev. H. W. Pullen, M.A. (Murray) ; 
Education and Life in the United States, by S. Hadland (Stock) ; 
Poems, by Robert Southey, ‘Golden Treasury Series” (Mac- 
millan) ; Infectiousness of Milk (Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
Boston, Mass.) ; Census of New South Wales, 1891 (Charles Pottes, 
Sydney); The Pilgrim of the Infinite, by W. Davies (Macmillan) ; 
Legenda Latina, edited by M. J. F. Brackenbury, M.A. (Rivington, 
Percival, and Co.); Mussel Culture and the Bait Supply, by W. L. 
Calderwood (Macmillan); Prose and Table-Talk of Coleridge, edited 
by W. H. Doicks (W. Scott); Ben Jonson, Vol. III. (Fisher 
Unwin); Scott’s Ivanhoe, 2 vols. (Blackie and Son); Notes on 
Medical Services in War, by W. H. McNamara (Gale and Polden) ; 
Public Treatment of Pauperism (Scientific Press) ; The Mahdi, or 
Love and Race, by Hall Caine (James Clarke and Co.) 


MaGcazines AND SERIAL PusBLicaTions.—We have received 
the following for May:—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, the 
Woman at Home, Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, London Society, 
St. Nicholas, the Pall Mall Magazine, the New Review, the Antiquary, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Science Progress, India, Review of Reviews, 
Belgravia, the Month, the Indian Magazine and Review, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, the Arena, the Argosy, the Minster, the Cornhill 
Magazine, Atalanta, the Sunday at Home, the Quiver, Harper’s 
Magazine, Gentleman’s Magazine, the Bookman, the United Service 
Magazine, the Humanitarian, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Expositor, 
the Expository Times, the Portfolio, the Artist, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Monthly Packet, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Anglican Church 
Magazine, the North American Review, Cassell’s Magazine, the 
Magazine of Art, the Windsor Magazine, Ex Libris Journal, Temple 
Bar, the New World, the Parents’ Review, the Forum, the Strand 
Magazine, the Strand Musical Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Englishwoman, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Leiswre Hour, the Picture 
Magazine, St. Luke’s, the London Home, the Monist, the Record of 
Technical and Secondary Education, Round the World, Part 5, the 
Studio, the English Illustrated Magazine, and the Essex Review. 
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a 
BjSrling (P. R.), Pumps and Pump Motors, Parts L,II., IIL, 4to0(Spon) each 5/0 
Bosanquet (B.) The Essentials of Logic, cr 8V0 .......00 seesesceustien (Macmillan) 3/0 
Chesterton (T), Physical Education, cr Sv0 ........csssseeeeee +...(Gale & Polden) 2/6 
Cicero, In Oatilinam, Oratio IIL, Edited by A. W. Young, cr 8vo ...... (Clive) 3/0 
Cohen (H.), Talmudic Sayings, cr 8V0 ..........ssssescecssesesoeseeees (K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 
Cole ‘T.), Gas Engineers’ Transactions, 1894, 4t0 ............ccescecsssceseeees (Spon) 21/0 
Cusack’s Algebra, Part I., cr 8v0...............000-- (City of London Book Depét) 2/6 
Ouxoon (G, A, P.), Society of Engineers’ Transactions, 194, 4to.........(Spon) 15/0 
Darwin (F.), Elements of Botany, cr 80 ..........esseeeeeees (Camb. Univ. Press) 6/0 
Davy (K. M.), A Prince of Como, cr 8vo .... ces (Jarrold) 3/6 
Defoe (D.), Of Royall Educacion, roy 8v0_ ........0.0008 Sonceusconssnnunensadnsns (Nutt) 2/0 


Dei Mar (A.), History of Monetary Systems, 8vo ........ ...(E. Wilson) 15/0 
Dent (W. Y.), Lighting, Fats and Oils, &., roy 8VO ........ec00seeees (Churchill) 20/0 
De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars, Notes by C. M. Burrows, cr 8vo...(Bell) 3/0 
Dhakmiarvala (N. D.), Modes of Handling and Examining the Horse, cr 





8v0 
Essays of Jean Rey, Alembic Reprints, No. II., cr 8vo 
Fitzgerald (P.), The World’s Own Book, roy 8vo 
Ford (J. L.), The Literary Shop, 12mo 
Freeman (E. A.), Life and Letters of, 2 vols. 8vo 







Freshfield (E.), London Church Staves, roy 80 ......csccoceeseesseseeses E. Stock) 10.6 
George (E. M.), Calculations in Stresses, & ., 32M0...cccccssscssesee.ceseeree (Spon) 3/6 
George (H. B.), Battles of English History, Cr 8V0 ..ecoccssesseseeeses (Methuen) 6/0 
Habets (A.), Borodin and Liszt, cr 8V0 ...,....csesceceeeeees (Digby & Long) 5/0 


Hume (W. E.), Taking of Evidence on Commission, 8vo......(Stevens & Sons) 12/6 
Hungerford (Mrs.), ‘the Three Graces, 2 vols. cr 8vo...... (Chatto & Windus) 10/0 







Johnston (W.), Life and Lahours of, by 8, Prenter, cr &v0  .......c0008 (Nisbet) 3/6 
Kirkpatrick (T.), simple Rules for the Discrimivation of Gems, 18mo(Spon) 2/0 
Klein (A.), Among the Gods: Scenes of India, 8VO............000s00008 (Blackwood) 15/0 
Lloyd (W. W.), Union Jottings, 4to ...........006 Rishund snsuebestewdantesereeee (Warne) 21/0 
Marryat (F.), Parson Jones, cr 8V0 .....4....06 . (Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
Marshall (H. R.), Aisthetic Principles, cr 8VO...........+.ssseessssevees Macmillan) 5/0 


Mole (M.), For the sake of a Slandered Woman, cr 8vo, 
Molyneux (R. E.), Reasonable Faith and Hope, cr 8vo 





















Moore (J. W.), The American Congress, 8V0.........s0+see0es en | Longmans) 15/ 

Parkes (L. C.), Elements of Healtb, er 8vo (Churchill) 3/6 
Parsons (J. D.), Our Sun God, 12mo..... .++e(Parsons) 3/6 
Peg, the Rake, by “ Kita,” cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Pemberton (M.), Impregnable City, Cr BVO ........100. esecsoossssceeseeeeeres (Cassell) 6/0 


Prestin (N. J.), Spun-yarn, cr 8vo ........... 
Raymond (J. H.), Manual of Human Physi 
Redwood (I. I.), Ammonia Kefrigeration, 16mo. 


(Digby & Long) 
..(Hirsebfeld) 
(Spon) 
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Roscoe (H. E.), John Dalton and the Risa of Modern Ohemistry, cr 

SVO coorccrasssoresrorereverscsccsscesseseceee Sbesaseuheghaunh Sonvcesesecons eneneaNnEn) Canne 
Ruskin (J.), Harbours of England illustrated by Turner, cr 8vo...(G. Allen) 7/6 
Sadtler (8. P.), Text-Book of Chemistry, 8vo ..... secercecoocece wececced (Lippiccott) 25/0 
Scarf (J. 8.), Organic Chemistry, 12m0.............00008 +--(Collins) 2/0 
Simpson (W. S.), Carmina Vedastina, 8vo... E overs 2/6 
Sladen (D.), A Japanese Marriage, 8V0_ ........6....00008 seseesseseress (Black) 6/0 
Spencer (W. H.), New Method of Inhalation, cr 8vo ......... (Scientific Press) 1/6 
Standring (J.), Engineering Translations, English and Spanish (Hirschfeld) £/6 
St. Aubyn (A.), In the Face of the World, cr 8v0.........0 (Cuatto & Windus) 3,6 
Strange (f. F.), Alphabets, Lettering, &., Cr 8V0.......cssessesseseeessseoese (Bell) 8/6 
Tyrell (R. Y.), Lectures on Latin Poetry, cr 8VO ......0066 ssssoseeee (Macmillan) 7/0 
Victory (L. H.), Poems, Cr 800 .....scecsssseecssesseseseee +(E, Stock) 3/6 
Virgil, Georgics, edited by A.W. Young, Cr 8V0....ssssessssesseseesecenceee ss (Clive) 56 
Walker (T. A.), Public International Law, 8vo ............(Camb. Univ. Press) 9/0 
Walsham (W., J.), Deformities of the Human Foot, 8V0 ...seesseee--: (Bailliére) 18/0 
White (G.), Ohristmas (ards and their Designers, 4to....... .(Studio Office) 2/6 
Williamson (R, T.), Diseases of Spinal Cord, &¢.5 80....s..00-ere Stecooegs flor 2/0 
Wright (A.), The Presbyterian Church, its Worship, &¢., or 8vo...(Oliphant) 5/0 





—— 


Messrs, LIBERTY invite inspection of the; large 
and exclusive Stock of — 


EASTERN CARPETS and Rugs, 


“LIBERTY ”! 
EASTERN 


CARPETS Being large Buyers and direct Importers, Mesgr; 

AND Liberty can offer special facilities in regard e 

Variety of Design, Excellence of Quality and 

Specially Imported. Colouring, Uncommon Sizes, and Economy ; 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | Price. dies 
post-free. ! ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post-free, 


LIBERTY & CO., Litd., Regent Sireet, London, Ww. 


) o ¢ kk &e- @, 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


M® Bkowsine's system 
i OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHT 
REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE YIsIoy, 














SHORT- 


MR. BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, 
Consultations free, 





SIGHT. 
“OUR EYES,” 
SIxTEENTH EpiTI0y, 118 pages, 70 Illustrations, 
Sent for One Shilling, 


EBENHAM and FREEBODY 


have now on view a 


COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


ANTIQUE 
(Mainly English XVIII, Century), 








of pieces of OLD SATINWOUD Furniture, both 

inlaid and painted, which gives a particular 

DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, W!4¥Qee tuner, 
The TIMES, Dec. 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on “Our DAUGHTERS” :— 


SATI NWoOOoOD Including very fine specimens by Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite, Mahew and Ince, Shearer and 

interest to this Exhibition, 
A detailed Catalogue and Price-List (with In- 
“ What will the little stock of accamulations which paterfamilias can hope to 
leave behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, provided for his 


Sheraton. DEBEN ee See ee. have 
taken special pains to get together a large variet; 
AND 4 
MAHOGANY. 
troduction, Notes, and Illustrations by K. M, 
Warren) will be sent, post-free, on application, 
widow, and been aggregated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got?”’ 





THE QUESTION IS ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw York, 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
under its 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 
and also provides for Death Duties, Ohildren’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, or Business Capital, under one contract. 
The safe-keeping and repayment of the principal is supported by a guarantee 
unsurpassed by that of any financial institution in the world, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED  ... we ove 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 


D. 0. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, E.0. 


SUFFERERS from GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


and SKIN AFFECTIONS should send for a copy 
of a pamphlet entitled “Recent Letters” from 
Patients at the Corporation Baths at BATH, 
which will be sent free.—Address, the Manager 
of the Baths, BATH. 


TO TEST TOILET SOAP 


TASTE IT WITH THE TIP OF THE TONGUE. 


Vinolia Soap does not burn the tongue, or taste of cocoanut oil, 
sugar, bad fats, or irritating scents. 


It is therefore the Soap for the Complexion. 


£38,000,000, 














NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITI ES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &c. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Oatalogue to the 
Mannfacturers, 


HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 


Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, bué 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross ; $32 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 


gum Insured in 1898 we vw vw on vw ow om ve 995,854,440, 











DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ENN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 
DENT and CO. 
@1 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
oO 
OIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TRADE-MARE- E. 
ore AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 21st. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rey. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Fifty F oundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Univer- 

sities. SCHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, July 24th.—Apply to the CLERK to 
the GOVERNORS. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 28th, 

95th, 30th. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
rannum, will be awarded. Ohief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
poh must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham, 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Daron, 

M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SOHOLARSHIPS 

(245, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in London and at 

Felsted begins June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary payments £65 per 

annum. Owing to transference of Young Boys to the New Preparatory School, 

there are VACANCIES in the School House, Names can be received for next 
term.—For particulars, apply, Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, is OPHN for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at 

School House.—Apply to O. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Hssex. 





ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

fessors in attendance, Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 
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SOHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASTER, 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than Kight Res‘dent, Five Non-Resident, Queen’s 

Scholarship, and Two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in JULY next.— 

Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 


CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly high-class teaching, 
employing the best modern methods of instruction, Detached hou-e 
situated 600 ft. above the sea on the south-west slope of Dartmoor, Good drainage, 
large garden, and tennis court. References kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, 
Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge, and others. For prospectus, apply 
to the Principal, Miss HEATH, Furzecroft, Yelverton, R.S.0., South Devon, 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th, 

‘a — information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
jingdon. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment ; thirty bedrooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes. 
Boys very successful in the London Matric. Examination. Olimate bracing. Very 
healthy ; every care taken of delicate boys. 


Hi# SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE - UNDER - LYME, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Since last JULY, Open Scholarships in Science (Trinity, Cambridge, and 
Balliol, Oxford), in Classics (Merton, Oxford); direct entrances to Woolwich, 
Sandhurst (10th), with 97 per cent. of maximum in Science. Good Laboratories, 
Workshops, Fivescourts, &. NEXT TERM begins MAY 6th.—Apply to Head- 
a . W. RUNDALL, M.A., former Master of Army Class, Marlborough 

ege, 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 7th—-OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. A number, 
varying from £60 to £20, will be open for Competition in JULY to Boys between 
lland 15. These sums are deducted from the Annual School Fees (£105) —For 
Prospectuses, and particulars of open Scholarships, apply to Mr. JACKSON, 
Fettes College. 














OUNTRY RESIDENCE by the Day or Week.—The 
HALL, BUSHEY, HERTS. Hourly service from Euston and Broad 
Street (16 miles). ROBT. J. BANNING, M.D., Resident Physician. This 
Magnificent mansion, with its pleasure-grounds (140 acres), forms the most 
charming health resort. Baths (Turkish, «c.) free to residents. ‘* West Herts 
Golt Club Course” in park. Electric lighting. Private P.O. Telegraph (Tel. 
oa »‘‘ Hydro, Watford ;”” Telephone, No. 17, Watford).—Address MANAGER for 
‘ospectus. 





| OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
CULOURS.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 5a 
Pall Mall Fast, trom 10 till 6, Admission ls., Catalogues ls, 








FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 





BICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 





The Trustees’ report to the policy-holders shows a gratifying result of the 
work of the year 1894, In every essential particular there has been a marked 
and steady advance in the direction of security and permanency. The following 
is a condensed statement for the year ending December 31st, 1894:— 








INCOME. 
Received for Premiums... = oat .-. £7,338,049 15 0 
Received from all other sources eco +. 2,634,536 10 3 
210,022,586 5 $ 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


To Policy-holders— 


For Claims by Death... ae os ... £2,418,715 4 8 

Endowments, Bonuses, &. ... pat 1,881,156 9 10 

For all other accounts eee 2,010,191 16 6 
—_ £6,310,063 11 0 

ASSETS. 

U.8. Bonds and other Securities _... ie an ia ee £17,242,441 12 4 
First Lien Loans on Bonds and Mortgages... eve a ove ,648,750 14 0 
Loans, and Stocks and Bonds .., eee oe a0 eee oo. 2,333,901 8 9 
Real Estate... eas iad oo pws ose ove eee ow. 4,454,154 14 0 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies ... eve oo ove ee 1,982,587 0 11 
Annual Interest, Deferred Premiums, &eo, ... eee oe ee «1,358,448 13 7 


£42,20,284 3 7 
suu8175,607,546 140 
vue £3,631,952 

939.78 


one ose we «= 


Insurance and Annuities in force December 31st, 1894 s+ 


The Assets have increased during the year... ove eee eee 
The Surplus has increased ove ove ons eee 
The Receipts from all sources have increased uae “ “a «. £1,250, 

While the Insurance & Annuities in force have increased no less than £10,661,815 


During the year AT THE REQUEST OF THE MANAGEMENT tho Superintend ent of 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York made a thorough and 
exhaustive examination of the Company’s affairs, 


The report shows that both titles and values of the Real Estate have been 
carefully examined, that the liabilities of the Company under the Policies had 
been valued according to the legal standard prescribed by the States, and 
finishes thus :— 

“‘T further Certify that during the progress of the examination of the said 
Company by this Department, all the books, papers and documents and tran- 
sactions of the said Company, of every description, have been open to the 
scrutiny of this Department, and every opportunity and assistance have been 
given to the examiners and experts employed in the examination by the officers 
and employés of the Company.” 

‘The Superintendent, as the result of such examination, finds that the affairs 
of the said Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York are in a sound and 
prosperous condition: that its books, accounts, and records are kept with 
accuracy, order, and fidelity, and that its management entitles it to the con- 
tinued confidence of its Policy-holders and the public at large,” 


It should be remembered that the present administration of the Company’s 
affairs began in the year 1885, and, with the close of the year just passed, the 
first decade of this management has been concluded. The work accomplished 
during this period of 10 years, fraught with such important results te the 
Company, can be more readily appreciated and understood from the following 


figures :— 
INCREASES IN TEN YEARS (1894 against 1884), ‘ 
'. 5. 

In Surplus ... eve ovo ove coat ove oe = ows-—(éSZ,GS OD 
In Premium Income __.., eee ooo eee oe eee ose 4,494,054 3 7 
In Total Income .., Si oe ene oe eco eee eco 6,101,576 6 § 
In Assets ... oe its sia aan ane eve ee = eve _-:20,690,473 7 11 
In Insurance and Annuities iu force... os oe oe +» 103,366,495 4 9 


It is not the amount of business written each year, but the amount which 
continues on the books of the Company that adds strength to, and builds up, a 
great Institution like the MutuaL Lire or New York, 


It is very gratifying to all connected with the Company, that during the last 
year the amount of Insurance and Annuities in force have increased upwards of 
10} millions sterling, and that during the past ten years they have increased 
upwards of 103 million pounds sterling. The increase by nearly £1,000,000 
sterling in the surplus is also an interesting item. We cannot, and do not 
prophecy, and in publishing results of what the Company has accomplished 
during the last 52 years, we carefully point out that these illustrations are 
not meant to be promises for the future. Only the experience of the future 
can determine the Bonuses of the future. But as our illustrations are based on 
past experience, it is interesting to examine them from time to time, and see how 
nearly our anticipations have workei out. As an example of this, we turn to 
our ten-year distribution policies. The First of these was issued in 1585, con- 
sequently the distribution prriod has matured this year. In the year 1891, the 
Company furnished its agents with illustrations calculating what these PROFITS 
might be expected to be. We give the following two cases of the expected 
profits and the real :— 


No. of Illustrations Actual 

Policy. Kind. Given. sults. 
263,804 10 Payment Life £60 00 £64 116 
263,095 10 Year Endowment £42 120 £44 18 6 


It is satisfactory to notice that the anticipated profits were exceeded, but that 
the excesses were only 74 and 54 per cent. respectively—these exemplify the care 
taken in framing illustrations, 


Such evidence of able management, confirmed by the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department, should give every confidence to the public that the same 
fidelity of Manigement will produce as satisfactory results to our Policy-holders 
in the future, as in the past, 


The profits of this Company belong exclusively to the Policy-holders, and from 
the Consolidated Kevenue Account, it will be seen that the public has entrusted 
to this Institution 1084 million pounds sterling. Out of this the Company has 
returned to the puklic £80,000,000. The balance, 28 millions, has increased in 
the Company’s hands to nearly £42,000,000 sterling. 


The special investment features guaranteed in the policies of the Company, 
including the 3} per cent. Income Life, 4 per cent. Life Option Endowment, 5 per 
cent. Debenture, or 6 per cent. Consol Policies, will be sent on appl cation to any 
of the Branch Offices, or to Head Office oe United Kingdom, 17 and 18 Corh- 
hill, London, E,0. D, 0. HALDEMAN ‘ E 
‘ ‘ General Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, 


LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


PREPARATION for and INTRODUCTION to COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 
Fine sea air. Mixed Farms, 1,800 acres. 
Dairy School, Horticulture, Workshops, &, 





Full information from the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, above address; or 
HON. SEC., 6 Victoria Street, adjoining Westminster Palace Hotel, 8.W. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

80 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and ROYAL 

FREE HOSPITAL.—STUDENTS PREPARED for the MEDICAL EX4MINA- 

TIONS of the University of London, Royal University of Ireland, Irish and 

Scotch Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, &. School Scholarships, £30; 

Fanny Butler Scholarship, £15 10:.; Mackay Prizes, £20 each; &.—Apply 
SECRETARY. 


RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Malle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée, * Sorbonne ” (Paris), daughter of University Pro- 
fessor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom- 
plishments, Very healthy town, beautifally situated. School of Art and 





Academy. Excellent piano and violin masters, Every home comfort. Highest. 


references. —For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs, TALBOT, Vicarage, Leeds, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 

ined at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 

asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 

in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 

References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Public Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY llth and 12th. One of £87, one of £56, three of 

£50, four of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarshigs.—For particalars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SEORETARY, 





——e 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (f 
Q Founded 1848, 43 and 45 HARLEY eae = LADIES), 
Patron: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. et 
__, Visitor: The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 

Frincion : The Rev. OHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A.. D. O.L. 
EASTER TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, May 2nd. Pupils may o te : 
age of fourteen and upwards for the course and for se arate classes, enter at the 

Resident Pupils received by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street, 


EEN’S COLLEGE 
U Cc EGE SCHOOL (for GIRLg 


The SCHOOL REOPEN > MAT Seder sree 
C) . nd,—For prospect 
apply to Miss ORUUDAOH, Lady Resident, » us of College and School 








it. 
8 peeelctel HIGH SCHOOL for @iRLg 


Vice-President: The Ven, the AROHDEAGON at MANORRSTER, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS. oe MONDAY, Mey Gees _ RR i le 
BARSTOW Tey here Hous, Clifton Down: Brita flo, Seortany, HO, 
IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. + Miss 


5) Ait Peete OF GLASGOYy. 





LECTURESHIP ON ENGLISH AT QUEEN 
MARGARET COLLEGE. 





The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, at an early date, pro- 
ceed to the Appointment of a Lecturer on English to conduct the Classes for 
Women Students in that subject at Queen Margaret College. The salary attached 
to the Lectureship has been fixed at £200 per annum, and the appointment will 
be made from October Ist next. The Lecturer will, in the first instance, be ree 
quired to deliver during each Winter Session a Course of not lers than 100 Lectures, 
and may also be required to deliver further lectures, if desired by the Court. - 

Twenty printed copies of applications and testimonials should be lodged with 
the undersigned on or before May 3lst next. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow, 








: ies NM -O.U NP? SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S.ON-SEA, 
Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for all Public Schools, 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 
ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM, S.W. 
Head-Master: F, C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 


Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One- 
third of school (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 








OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOS. 

COMBE CHINE, for BOYS under 14. House stands on cliff, close to sea, 

Private field for games; resident masters. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd. 
—Principal: Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL. 


ICHMOND (YORKSHIRE) GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
FOUNDATION TEMP. QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
APPOINTMENT of HEAD-MASTER. 

The Governors invite applications for the office of Head-Master, which will be 
vacant at the end of the current term. 

Applicants must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom. 

Fuither particulars and information may be obtained from the Clerk, to 
whom applications, accompanied by not more than four recent testimonials, 
must be sent not later than Wednesday, May 29th inst. 

By order, 0. G. CROFT, M.A,, 
Clerk to the Governors. 





Richmond, Yorkshire, May Ist, 1895, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 9th.— For 

— information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
orset. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, READ. 

ING and COMPOSITION.—Miss DREWRY has leisure for ONE or TWO 

more SCHOOL CLASSES or PRIVATE PUPILS during the coming term.—143 
King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 

—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Twelve Scholarships from £50 to £75, 

and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will be 

awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from JULY 9th to 13th.— 

vd — of entry and further particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
ecretary. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on MONDAY, May 6th. References kindly allowed to 

Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace, S.4.; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston ; 

Miss Shaw-Lefevre, 41 Seymour Street, W.—Prospectus on application to Miss 
HELEN E. BAYNES, 

















T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definte Charch principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, 460); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
a sides, Scholarships, £10 to £20, July 3uth.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A,, 
arden. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates. ‘Uhere is a fitted gymnasium in the house 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age,x—address, PIXHOLMK, 
DORKING.—NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MAY ist. 








AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 

the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS, bave a comfortable 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 

Special preparation for University Examinations, Thorough conversational 
French and German.—CHAMP FLEUKI. 





OYAL LITERARY FUND. 
H.R.H. the DUKE of YORK, K.G,, will PRESIDE at the 105i 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER, to be held at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HO1EL 
METROPOLE, S.W., on WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 8th, at 7 for 7.30 precisely, 
Dinner tickets One Guinea each. Gentlemen wishing§to attend are requested to 
communicate with the Secretary at once. 
7 Adelphi Terrace, W.0, A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall ticulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of &chools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 





O BOOK-BUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 

The MAY Catalogue of valuable New and Second-Hand Works, offered at 

prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post-free upon application 
to W, H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.0, 





q HE BULLETIN of NEW BOOKS is posted to Sub. 

scribers evory Tuesday and Friday evening. It contains a List of Books 
actually issued by the various Publishers. Subscribers’ names can now be 
received,—SiMPEIN, MARSHALL, Hami_Ton, Kent, & Co., Limited, 4 Stationers 
Hall Court, London, E.0, 


NATIONAL PROTEST 


AGAINST THE TORTURE AND MASSACRE OF 


CHRISTIANS IN ARMENIA. 


PUBLIC MEETING, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, LONDON, 8.W, 
On TUESDAY, May 7th, at 8 p.m. 
His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G., K.T,, in the Chair, 


To protest against the Fiendish Atrocities in Turkish Armenia, and ta 
insist upon the speedy fulfilment of the 6lst Article of the Berlin Treaty, 
and of the Auglo-Turkish Convention of 1878, 

PLATFORM TICKETS, 2s. 6d.; NUMBERED SEATS, 23.; 
RESERVED SEATS, 1s. 
From the Hon, Sec., Anglo-Armenian Association, 3 Essex Court, Temple, E.G 








PALL MALL CLUB, 64 Waterloo Place, London, 8.W. 
ESTABLISHED (1893) FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES ONLY. 
Town Members £3 3s, per annum. Country Members £1 1s, per annum. 
The “ original” Members’ List is closed. 
New members are now being elected at the nominal Entrance Fee of 10s. for 
Town Members, and 5s, for Country Members. 
For further particulars apply to the SEORETARY, at the above address. 





, scpeeeamaiieaaas ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ws eo owe vee, £20,000,000 
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— tO 


ueROES OF THE NATIONS” 


EDITED BY 


EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


SERIES. 


Crown 870, cloth, 5s. ; roxburgh, 6s. New Volume (No. XIII.) 


JULIAN, 


Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Struggle of 
Paganism against Christianity. 
By ALICE GARDNER, 
Lecturer aud Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Profusely Illustrated with Full-page Plates, Maps, Coins, &c. 


Full Prospectus on application, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London ; 
and New York. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


AMontbly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Code, Unicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire te call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 





CATALOGUES sent on application. 


SEVENTH EDITION 
Completing 40,000. 


BESIDE the . 
By BONNIE 435 xt linen, 
IAN BRIER 6s. 
MACLAREN. BUSH. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 


AULD 
LICHT 
IDYLLS. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


With 18 Etchings by William Hole, R.8.A. Handsomely printed by Messrs, R. and 
R, Clark, of Edinburgh, on English Hand-made Paper. Large post 4to, 31s. 6d. 


*,* A few copies at £3 8s,, signed by the Author and Artist, with Etchings printed 


on Japanese Paper, 
Mr. 








Barrie’s Works. 


Bound in buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 63. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS.| MY LADY NICOTINE. 


(THIRTEENTH EDITION.) (SIXTH EDITION.) 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. | WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 


(NINTH EDITION.) (EIGHTH EDITION ) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ARMENIAN CRISIS AND THE 
RULE OF THE TURK. 


By F. D. GREENE, M.A. 
With 20 Illustrations and a Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


PIONEER LIFE AND WORK 
NEW GUINEA, 1877—1894. 


By JAMES CHALMERS. 


_ With a Map and 40 Illustrations from Original Sketches and Photographs. 


Since his visit to England eight years ago, Mr. Chalmers has been energetically 


work in New Guinea, along the shores of the Gulf of Papua. He has also penetrated much further up the 


NOW READY, No. 5, MAY. 


The STRAND MUSICAL MAGAZINE 
CONTENTS—ILLUSTRATED TEXT :— 

Frontispiece—*‘ La Cigale.” 

Musical Institutions at Home and Abroad,—IV. Tho 
Royal Manchester College of Music. By Sir 
Charles Hallé, LL.D., Principal, Illustrations 
from Photograpbs. 

An American Opera Tour with Madame Patti. By 
Licnel 8, Mapleson. Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. 

Madame Fanny Moody and Mr. Charles Manners, 

‘s P i. Illustrations from Photographs. 

pursuing his missionary | « 4 Musical Celebrity.” By “CO, L, @.” Illustrated 

by F. OC. Gould. 


great Fly River than any other European, and has done s0, unlike all his predecessors, entirely unarmed. | gy 4;aspearian “ Notes.” Oartoon by A. Chasemore, 


‘this new volume contaius the record of his latest and most adven‘urous journeys, especially those on the 


Fly River. As both his previous books, ‘‘ Work and Adventure in New Guinea” and ‘* Pioneering in New The STRAND MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


Guinea,” are out of print, the portions of them which possess the greatest permanent value are incorporated 
in the present issue. Tue book contains a map and forty very fiue wood engravings, and will be found 


equally attractive as a record of adventure and of noble missionary labour. 





Just published, 2s. cloth. 


MADAGASCAR OF TO-DAY. 


A Sketch of the Island. 


WITH CHAPTERS ON ITS PAST HISTORY AND PRESENT PROGRESS. 


By the Rev. W. E. COUSINS, 


Missionary of the London Missionary Society since 1852, 
With Map and Illustrations. 


“An interesting and well-informed sketch of the history of the island, and its present political position 


and outlook "—Scotsman. 


“Tt has the advantage of being the work of a writer who has an intimate personal knowledge of the 


country and people,’—Daily News. 


“Its chapters on the country, the capital, the people, the government, and the growth of the Hova power, 
are clearly and iastructively written, and its treatment of the existing political si 


judicious.”—Times, 





The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 


CONTENTS—MU2I0:— 

**Boléro” (song). Words by Hamilton Aidé. Music 
by Edith A. Dick. 

“May Song.” Words by Charles Hervey. Music by 
Arthur Hervey. 

** Pack, Clouds, Away!”’ (song). Words by Thomas 
Heywood. Music by Jessiv Botterill. 

“One of the Queen’s Navee”’ (rong). Words by 
Stenhope Gray. Music by Edward St. Quentin. 

‘Poor Mother Goose ’’ (children’s song). Words by 
Jan L, Lawson. Music from ** Volkslieder.”’ 

* Lilies” (vocal duet). Words by Leigh Hunt, Music 
by A. H. Behrend. 

“Petite Valse.” By E, Meyer-Helmund. 

“ Mélodie” (pianoforte solo). By Sigismond Stojowski. 

** Ronde de Nuit” (pianoforte solo). By Ernest Gillet. 

“On Part’’ march (pianoforte solo). By H. Tellam, 

“Simple Aven” (pianoforte duet), By Francis 
Thomé, 

“Romance” (violin and piano). By O. Peiniger. 


The STRAND MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


Nos, 1,2. 3, and 4 are still selling. Several reprints 
have been found necessary to meet the demand, 


The STRAND MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


Price Sixpence. Post-FREE NINEPENCE. 


tuation is temperate and 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDI 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., London, W.C. 


“ HERE is NOTHING NEW 

UNDER the SUN ” is a saying credited to 
a variety of illustrious authors, from the time of 
Solomon to the present day, It is a fact that many 
inventions looked upon as modern are of ancient 
origin. The telephone, which recently caused such 
a furore of excitement, was in ancient days a means 
by which the high priests worked upon tha credulity 
oftheir disciples. The Pyramids of Egypt and other 
wonders prove that this generation has a great deal 
to learn, Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, however, 





NG 


May ke had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, | were not anticipated by our forefathers, and to-day 


1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND, 


they stand alone as the best cure the world possesses 
for all the ills that humanity is heir to, 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 


Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8T. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

tle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 9s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 226,, 26s., 30s., 368,, 42s. per 
ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 


1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 
Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


BRAND & CO.’S 
MEAT JUICE. 


Prepared from the Finest Selected 
English Meat. 
LANCET, January 7th, 1893, 


‘This is a powerful, nourishing, and stimulating 
fluid obtained from prime beef......According to our 
analysis, the valuable principles of the meat have 
not only been preserved intact, but the fresh, agree- 
able, and natural flavour of beef has also been 
retained,” 


To be had of all Chemists, or direct of 
BRAND & CO., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively ne Sold 
only in boxes, 7}d., and tins, 1s. 14d.; labelled 
s Le rng EPPS & 00., Ltd., Homoopathic Chemists, 
on,” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 











GOLD MEDAL, 





Price 1s., post-free. 
NDIGESTION : its Causes and Cure. 
By Joun H. Ciarxe, M.D. 


London: James Epps and Co., Limited, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 





THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Edited by WILLIAM GRAHAM. 





A NEW NoumsBer One, 
HIGH-CLASS May, 1895 
REVIEW. Haur-a-Crown. 





THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


for MAY contains :— 


1, Tur EMPIRE OF THE RisEN Sun. By A. Didsy. 
2, “ACQUITTED ON Grounps OF Insanity.” By 
L. 8. Forbes Winslow, M.D., D.O.L., &. 

8. THE DecaDENCE OF YouTH. By the Editor. 
4, THE GARDEN OF NortH Arnica. By Captain 
Charles Rolleston. 
5, THe Jew as A Cotonist. By Oolonel Albert 
old: mid. 
6. An OLD BacHELor (Story). By “X.” 
7. WOMEN AS THEY ARE. By Mrs. Kingscote, 
8. ae ‘mala Frirenp (Poem). By Oountess 
ichy. 
9. TRISTAN AND TsOLDE. By Esmé Stuart. 
10. THE PouiTicAL ASPECT OF PROTECTION. By 
Lord Byron, 
1l. Literature. By H. D. Traill. 
12, THE Drama. By J. F. Nisbet. 
13. THe Inpian UpanisHaps. By Sir Edwin 
Arnold, K.C.1.E., 0.8.1., &c. 
14. A Triap oF SonneTS. By Miss Maud Vyse. 





THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


AN ORGAN Numser ONE 
OF Witt Be Reapy 
ADVANCED Earuy In May, 
THOUGHT. Prick 2s. 6d. 


Offices: 4 ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





LL ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Lrish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infanta, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





AS 


Monthly, price Half--Crown. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


OonTEeNTs ror MAY, 
a ag PARTNERS IN Agta, 
USSIA, MONGOLIA, AND Cura, i 
“THE Woman WHo Dip.” By ue pete Reclna, 
= COLONIAL — By Michaal G. Mulhall, 
IRGIL IN THE CouNTRY. B 1 
- en ag y the Countess Marti. 
HE LanD QUESTION—REPEOPL 
7 Wolf ING THE Layp, By 
ABOUR COLONIES In So 
Rey. Joseph Berry. orm Avermatu, By 
For THE BEAvTY OF AN IDFaL. By A Fo 
gan Pures OF PaRLAMRNT, By J.A.§ ding. 
R. CLIFFORD ON LIGION 3 
ont Dean of Ripon. AND THE Stars, By 
ROFESSIONAL InsTITUTIONS. a 
. oe »* = Herbert 
HE DEBRUTALISATION OF Man, 
rr pington, ¥ Blanche Lep- 
HE Economic OCavusE or UNE 
— MPLOYMENT. By J, A. 


London: IssisteR and Oo., Limi 
Garden, W.0. 2 Covent 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


ConTENTS. MAY. Price 2s. 6d, 
sg OF = Monta, 
OME ANGLO-FRENCH PROBLEMS, B 
Lowther, M.P. 7 ame Ww. 
CoLERIDGE’s LETTERS. By Leslie Stephen, 
— By ~ Symons Eccles, M.B, 
IALOGUE ON BIMETALLISM, By the Ri 
- ceri #. bagesig am ’ ent Hon, 
HE CONDITION OF WOOD-ENGRAVING, 
. a. u By Joseph 
WELVE HUNDRED MILES IN a Waaaon. i 
- nig p H ty Mie 
HE ENGLISH PuBLIc House. By Arthur Shad 

Pontresina, By the Bishop of Stepney (Orel 
Browne). 

CanaviIAN ImmiGrants, By Arthur Patterson, 

Tue Emreror’s New Ciotues! By H. 0, Arnold 
Forster, M.P. 

— OF THE pen By “ Observer,” 
ORRESPONDENCE — e Outlook of Australi 
Federation, by E. Wilson). sone 
London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford 8t., W.O. 








Price 1s. net ; 143. per annum, post-free, 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW 
Edited by A. J. WILSON, 

ConTENTS OF MAY NUMBER, 
Tuer SPECULATION In SouTH AFRICAN MINE SHARES, 
A PROPOSAL FOR A TRIMETALLIC LEAGUE, 
Points TO Note in BALANCE SHEETS. 
THE STATUS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF ACCOUNTANTS, 
A Last Worp on PROFITABLE FRuItT-Farmine, 
J. SPENCER BaLFour AND “‘ LIBERATOR” Finance, 
Tue LONDONDERRY “ Ming,” 


Tue Hon. Mr. WARD ON THE BLESSED STATE OF 
THE BORROWER, 


Tue CHINO-JAPANESE PEACE. &e., &e, 


London: ‘‘THE InvEsTORS’ Review” Office, 29 
Paternoster Row, E.C, 





United Service Magazine. 


ConTENTS FOR MAY. Price Two Shillings, 


England and the New Japan. W. H. Witsoy. 
Madagascar, Captain PasFiELD OLIVER. 
The Executive Naval Officer. A NavaL ACCOUNTANT. 
The Functions of Navy and Army. 
Oaptain W. H. James, late R.E. 
The Scourge of India.—A Rejoinder. 
Surgeon-Major Perry-Marsi, A.M.S. 
Our Garrison at Tiensin. Lieutenant-Colonel JamEs. 
The Passage of the Red Sea by Moses. A Topo- 
graphical Study. Major-Gen. TuL1ocu, C.B., 0.M.G, 
The ‘* Chinese Puzzle” No Puzzle. 
Colonel Maurice, C.B. 
A German Kipling. Evita E, CuTHELL, 
London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Including postage to any Yearly, Half- Quar- 
art of the United ery terly. 
ingdom.., ww. w £1 86.,0143,.072 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, ocala 
France, Germany, Indi 
China, &... ws we oe 1106.0 15 3.078 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 


Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly execu 


Usual cash documents. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 


from the dangers of chi 


CELLULAR 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


rfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedon. 


Invaluable for affordi 
= paeals af ir and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 


SHIRTS 


mixtures of these. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 


—The Lancet, 


Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, ana Casildreny 


York, U.S.A.; Mrssrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, i 
3 2 > ¥ t te lication. 
U.8.A.; and GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where Ea = A gps ge yet de gig a. PBIDE, B.C.; 


single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W- 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for MAY, 1895, which contains, among other articles of interest :—Youne 
Love. By L. Dougall.—A HEROINE OF France. By Mrs, Andrew Crosse, 
—Letrers OF EpwARD FirzGERALD TO Fanny KeEms te, 1871-1883.—Tus 
Proor OF THE PuDDING.—A MANCHESTER Man. Part II.—Sprine in New 
Yorr. By Walter Frith.—Ovur Vittacz. By Mrs. Frederic Harrison.— 
qax Hour oF HER Lire.—“SUNDOWNERS” AND OTHER Busy TrPEs.—A 
Maw oF PROMISE. Chaps. 1-3. 





NOW READY. 
THE TWO NEW VOLUMES IN 


THE HISTORY OF THE SECOND QUEEN’S 
ROYAL REGIMENT. 


By Colonel JOHN DAVIS, FS.A. 
Vol. I.—From 1684 to 1714. With a Portrait of Catharine of 
Braganza, and 18 Illustrations and Maps. In royal 8vo, 24s. 


Vol. I1I.—From 1714 to 1799. With a Portrait of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Kent, and 21 Illustrations and Maps. In royal 8vo, 24s. 


Vol. 1.—From 1661 to 1684. With a Portrait of her Majesty the Queen, and 
26 Illustrations and Maps. May still be obtained, in royal 8vo, 24:, 











NOW READY. 
A NEW EDITION, BEING THE SEVENTH. 
SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. 
By the EARL and the DOCTOR. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES, 





NOW READY. 


TODDLE ISLAND. 
BEING THE DIARY OF LORD BOTTSFORD. 
In one vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ Wr:tten evidently by one who has keen powers of observation, a wide know- 
iedge of the ene | and a ready faculty of analysing, or rather dissecting, 
‘shams and shoddies,’ it declares war against superstition wherever found ; 
and, though it hits hard at some of our ‘social sanctities,’ there is no denying 
that the book is exceedingly clever, and a brilliant satire from first to last.”— 
Liberal, 





NOW READY. 


CHERRYFIELD HALL. 


AN EPISODE IN THE CAREER OF AN ADVENTURESS. 


By F. H. BALFOUR (Ross George Dering), 
Author of “Dr. Mirabel’s Theory,” &c. In one vol. crown 8vo, 6%. 





NOW READY. 


The MERMAID. A Love-Tale. By 


L. Doveat1, Author of “ Beggars All,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 








LOIMOGRAPHIA: 
An Account of the Great Plague of London in the Year 1665. 
By WILLIAM BOGHURST, Apothecary. 
Now first printed from the British Museum Sloane MS. 349, for the 
Epidemiological Society of London. 
Edited by JosrrH Frank Payne, M.D., late President of the Society. 


London: SHAW and SONS, Fetter Lane. mpcccxciv. 





ORIGINAL ETCHINGS and DRY-POINTS. 


Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce that in his Portfolios 
will be found Representative Collections of the works of Messrs. 
D. Y. CAMERON, R. GOFF, OLIVER HALL, P. HELLEU, 
FRANK SHORT, W. STRANG, ©. J. WATSON, W. L. 
WYLLIE, A.RA., &e. 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOKS, 


A LIFE OF LORD RANDOLPH SPENCER. 
RANDOLPH SPENCER-CHURCHILL as a 


PRODUCT of HIS AGE. Being a Personal and Political Monograph. By 
T. H.S. Escort, M.A. In large crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 6s. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait and full Index. 432 pp. [ Immediately. 


By COUNT PHILLIPE DE SEGUR. 


An AIDE-DE-CAMP of NAPOLEON I. 


Translated by H. A. Patcnett-Martin. With Photogravure Portrait. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 464 pp., 12s. 
“The bistorical interest is undoubtedly great. De Ségur’s account of 
Napoleon’s plans for the invasion of England is very interesting.” —Times, 


CHEAP and POPULAR EDITION of BARON DE MENEVAL’S IMPORTANT 
and SUOCESSFUL WORK. 


MEMOIRS to SERVE for the HISTORY of 


NAPOLEON L, from 1802 to 1815, By his Private Secretary, Baron 
CLAUDE FRAN¢OIS DE Mé&NEvAL. The Work completed by the addition of 
unpublished Documents, and Arranged and Edited by his Grandson, Baron 
NAPOLEON DE M&nEvaL. Translated and fully Annotated by Roperr H. 
SHERARD. With Photogravure Portraits and Autograph Letters. In 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, 1,470 pp., cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. per vol. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
In cloth gilt. 
A FIFTH ees ; ee 


INTO the HIGHWAYS and HEDGES. By 


F, F. Montresor. 
“During the last month or two every one has been reading that powerful 
story, ‘Into the Highways and Hedges,’”—British Weekly. 
JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The BANISHMENT of JESSOP BLYTHE. 


‘** Mr. Hatton has written a fine, effective story, highly coloured, brilliintly lit 
with interest, steadily sustained with touches of pathos, and not a few flashes of 
humonur.’’—Saturday Review, 


FRANKFORT MOORE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THEY CALL IT LOVE. 


“We never fail to get amusement out of Mr. Frankfort Moors, and this last 
book of his is as full as ever of wit and bright writing. He touches on all 
manner of subjects, and is brilliant in all.”—Manchester Guardian. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER.” 


The VENGEANCE of JAMES VANSIT- 


TART. By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL. [This day. 
“Mrs. Needell’s attra tive and powerful novel. She works out her story with 
admirable skill. The novel presents more then one interesting study of life and 
character. The reader is introduced to living beings who move and talk in the 
most natural way in the world.”—Scotsman (First Keview). 


By the AUTHOR of ‘A MODERN AMAZON.” 


A STUDY in PREJUDICES. By George 


Paston. 
** Here is an exceedingly clever and efficient story. The book deserves reading 
both for its story and for its style.”—Saturday Review, 


By the AUTHOR of “* A DAUGHTER of the KING.” 


The MAJESTY of MAN. 


“There is power as well as fas:inition in ‘The Majesty of Man.’”—Standard. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A YELLOW ASTER.” 


CHILDREN of CIRCUMSTANCE, By Iota. 


Cheap Edition, in cloth gilt, 6s. Eighth Thousand, [This day. 
By the AUTHOR of **ON HEATHER HILLS.” 


A FAMILY of QUALITY. [Next week, 


NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
The MISTRESS of QUEST. By Adeline 


SERGEANT. 


The HOLY ESTATE, A Study in Morals. 


By W. H. Witxrins and Captain Frank THATCHER. 


FIDELIS. By Ada Cambridge. Second 


“The novel is cne to be recommended ; it is well written, and full of rightly 
directed sympathy and knowledge of human nature.’’—S andard, 


LORD GOLTHO. By Mrs. Paul King. 


‘The story is altogether charming, Lord Goltho himself is a p: ude on the 
prowl. We recommend this novel strongly; we recommend it to those readers 
who are unsophisticated enough to care for a swinging story, rutroubled by pro- 
blems and uncontaminated by theories of life.’—Pall Mall Guzette. 


The STORY of URSULA. By Mrs. Hugh 


BELL. 

**One of the pleasantest novels written during the last deca’e. The third 
volume gives the additional impression that it is one of the most powerful.”— 
Manchester Courier. 

“The humours of London Society are skilfully hit off in the dialogue, which 
is often extremely trenchant. The book is certainly not one th t the reader is 
likely to lay down until he has reached the concluding page.””—Glasgow Herald. 


THE ZEIT-GEIST LIBRARY, 


Complete Novels, in cloth gilt, 2s.; in artistic paper, 1s. 6d., with Frontispiece 
and Coloured Title-Pave. 


The ZEIT-GEIST. By L. Dougall. Third Edition. 
CHIFFON’S MARRIAGE. By ‘‘Gyp.” With Auto- 


graph Letter and Purtrait. | Second Edition, this day, 


The SALE of a SOUL. By Frankfort Moore. 


[Neat week. 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of 


ISAIAH. By the Rev. T, K. Cunynz, M.A., D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester. 
Demy 8vo, 24s. 


PASSAGES of the BIBLE. Chosen 
for their Literary Beauty and Interest. By J. G. Frazmr, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
“The Golden Bough,” “ Totemism,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN 
DON QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Mravetn pe Crr- 
VANTES SAAVEDRA. Done into English by Henry Epwarp 
Warts. New Edition, with Notes Original and Selected. 
In 4 monthly vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

[ Vols. I., II., and III. now ready. 


LIFE of MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 


SAAVEDRA. By H. E. Warts. Uniform with above. 
With an Autogravure Frontispiece of an interesting and 
original Portrait reproduced from an exact copy of the bust 
of the figure believed to represent Cervantes in Pacheco’s 
picture at Seville. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. [Ready July 1st. 


The TRAGEDY of FOTHERINGAY: 
founded on the recently-published Journal of D. Bourgorne, 
Physician to Mary Queen of Scots. By the Hon. Mrs. 
MaxweE tt Scort, of Abbotsford. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece of the Blair Portrait, and other 6 Illustrations, square 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of SLAVERY and 
SERFDOM. By Joun Keuts Ineram, LL D., Senior Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin; President of the Royal Irish 
Academy; Author of “A History of Political Economy.” 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


MONISM, or the CONFESSION of 
FAITH of a MAN of SCIENCE. By Professor Ernst 
Harcken. Translated from the German by J. D. F. Git- 
cHRIST. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


SONGS of the SEA and LAYS of 


the LAND. By Cuartes Goprrey Lenanp, Author of 
“The Breitmann Ballads.” Cover specially designed by the 
Author. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


BRIEFLESS BALLADS and 
LEGAL LYRICS. Second Series. By James WILLIAms. 
Square crown 8vo, paper covers, 2s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, Bart. New Edition, Selected and Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes. By ANnprew Lane. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo, price 5s. each in cloth, or 6s. each half- 
bound. Uniform with the Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley 
Novels, 


NEW NOVELS. 
HAUNTED BY POSTERITY. By 


W. Eart Hopason. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The GRASSHOPPERS. By Mrs. 


AnpREw Dean, Author of “Isaac Eller’s Money,” “A 
Splendid Cousin,” “ Lesser’s Daughter,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A JAPANESE MARRIAGE. By 


Dovetas Suapen, Author of “The Japs at Home.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


PAUL ROMER. ByC. Y. Harenreavss, 


Author of “Poste Restante.” Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


sondon: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square. 





———______ 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S List. 


THE LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 
With 16 Portraits and Illustrations, In 2 vo's, demy 8vo, 32g, 

Morning Post,—“‘ The poet’s figure is one replete with h i 
present collection of letters aftords opportunity for its “thorouyie tend the 
into them where we may, we are sure to alight on come pleasant sketch y- Dip 
original criticisme. ‘he work is sure to be widely popular,” °% some 


Times.—*' Will take an honoured and important place ami : 
ture, and must always be consulted by students, "Coleridge _ ~ literae 
interesting figure.” Strangely 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ The present collection forms an inyal 
the curious story of the poet’s life...... They abound in happy menoreppement to 
We have browsed at random over the field of these delightful letters,” pArases, 

Daily News.—* They are much to be thankful for, for there has ney, b 
anything appreaching them in fullness in their connection with this poe 


REMBRANDT: 


SEVENTEEN OF HIS MASTERPIECES FROM THE COLLECTION 
OF HIS PICTURES IN THE CASSEL GALLERY, 


Reproduced in Photogravure by the Berlin Photographic Company, 
With an Essay by FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
In large portfclio 274 irches by 20 inches, 








*,* The first twenty-five impressions of each plate are number i 
and of these only fourteen are for salein Kngland at the net one Pr 
Guineas the set. The price of the impressions after the first twenty-five % 
Twelve Guineas net, per set. iB 

Magazine of Art.—‘‘ These plates come very near to fine mezzoti: 
the inestimable advantage of a degree of faithfulness to the pot tm ol nn 
which no mezzotint after Rembrandt has probably hitherto attained, They ar 
entirely and unrese: vedly satisfactory, while the taste that bas governed their 
production is evident all through a work which, in the result, is one of which 
the publishers may well be proud.” 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE, 
A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF ART, 
By ADOLF FURTWANGLER. 
Authorised Translation, ed:‘ted by Fugénia Fellers, 
With 19 Full-page and 200 Text Iilustrations, In 1 vol., 4to, cloth, £3 3s, net, 


*,* Alco an édition de luxe on Japines3 vellum, limited to 50 numbered copies, 
In 2 vols, £10 10s, 
Times.—“ In very many ways the translation is an improvement on the original, 
= ona a hope it will be read by Engiish studeuts in tha Universities and. 
elsewhere. 





New Fiction. 


“ Destined to rank as one of the books of the season.”—Daily Telegraph, 


THE MASTER. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 
In 1 vol, with Portrait, 63, 

Daily News.—A prose epic, the theme of which is the progress of a sonl 
through tribulation and temptation, failure, succe:s, and sin, to mastery over 
itself, Itis a powerful and fascinating book, and one in whicn the author has 
struck a deeper note than he has yet drawn from his studies of life.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“‘In this powerful story the curious versatility of i's. 
autho.’s talent is displayed with almost bewildering brilliancy. A gift of 
forcible aud picturesque word-painting, hitherto undetected in Mr. Zingwili’s 
vivacious writings, reveals itse!f in many graphic passages of ‘ The Master’... 
the living, human interest of which is fully sustained to its very last page.” 


TRANSITION. 
By the AUTHOR of ** ASUPERFLUOUS WOMAN,” 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Daily Chronicle.— This story is very obviously the work of a clever wom1a....., 
well informed upon the subjects of wiich she writes...... All these topics she has. 
treated with evident earnestress and manifest sincerity...... with advanta-es of 
knowledge, enthusiasm, and literary skill of which she has no small measure,” 

Review of Reviews,—“ It is a fine, strenasus book.” 

Daily Graphic.—‘‘ It is all delightfully free from the neurotic touch......Tko 
picture of Honvcra’s father,a spiritual old clergyman of quite a new type, is 


admirable.” a 
A PASTORAL PLAYED OUT. 


By MARY L. PENDERED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Morning Post.—“ It is better written, and shows more imagination, than the 
great majority of novels.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“Thke d'alogue is good—of‘en conspicuously good......In- 
deed, the great mer.t of Miss Pendered is that she can be effective without be:ng 
oue-sided......Betuer to read than a dozen more workmanlike novels,” 


THE PIONEER SERIES OF ORIGINAL ONE-VOLUME NOVELS 


Post 8vo, in ornamental wrapper, 2s. 6d. net ; uniformly bound in cloth, 33 acte 
The NEW VOLUME (Vol 7), just published, is— 


THE NEW MOON. 
By 0, E. RAIMOND, Author of “George Mandeville’s Husband.” 


Daily News.—‘‘ 0, E. Raimond gave us in ‘George Mandeville’s Husband’ a 
scathing satire on the New Woman. Her latest story, ‘The New Moon, isa 
satire on the superstitious woman. ‘The spirit of the bovk is gentler, the piay of 
livht and shade teaderer...... It is a moving story, and in the eupreme cr sis it 
vibrates with restrained passion. The crisis is atl the more impressive that the 
note of triumph and purity rings through its angui h. The author is an adept 
in the forms of superstition. A background of misty and: visionary terrors 1£ 
made to blend arti-tically with the fatal close.” 





London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C.. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
sIR SAMUEL BAKER: a Memoir. By 


7, DovaLas MuRRAY, F.R.G.S., Executor to the late Sir Samuel Baker, and 
A, Sitva WHITE, Honorary F.R.S.G.S., Author of “The Development of 
Africa,” &c. With Illustration, Maps, and Portraits, 8vo, 21s, 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘ Sir Samuel Baker: a Memoir,’ which has just 
been ablished in one volume, enables the world to understand what sort of maa 
oly really was even better than could be gathered from his own admirable 
ti ” 


stings. 
or + IMES'S GAZETTE.—* Nothing has occurred during the two yeirs since 
his death to diminish, and much has occurred to intensify, public interest in the 
uestions of burning national importance woven up with his life, and we advise 
at who have it in their power to possess themselves of these well-written records 
of a typical Englizhman’s life, to study the excellent maps that adorn the volums, 
and to form their own opinions, if not already formed, on the great problems so 

clearly put before them.” 
pAILY NEWS.—“ Although Baker’s work in the Souda” ceased twenty years 
the record of it here given will be of the greatest use to all who desire to 


sederstand the Central African problem.” 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume, 


The EXPANSION of ENGLAND. Two 


Courses of Lectures by Sir J. R.Se.ey, K.C.M.G., Litt.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge; Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College; Fellow of the Royal Historical Society; and Honorary 
Member of the Historical Society of Massachusetts. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


The ESSENTIALS of LOGIC. Being Ten 


Lectures on Judgment and Inference, By BERNARD BosanQuet, formerly 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


LATIN POETRY. Lectures delivered in 


1893 on the Perey Turnbull Memorial Foundation in the Johns Hopkins 
University. By R,. Y. TyRRELL, Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Dublin, Crown 8vo, 7s. net. - 


LECTURES on PREACHING. Delivered in 


the Divinity School, Cambridge, in April and May, 1894, By the Right Rey. 
W. Borp CarPenTER, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. Orown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 














London: MACMILLAN and CO. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND COS LIST. 


SEE THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE ” 


FOR MAY ror 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW STORY. 


SCENES L. ro III. 
AND 
The BACKWATER of LIFE, By James Payrn. 


NOW READY (SIXPENCE), NEW SERIES, No. 143. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, containing 


—*THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL,” by Mrs. HumpHry 
Warp, Scenes I.-III.; ‘THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR;” “ST. 
NICHOLAS IN ENGLAND,” ** THE SOWERS,” by Henry Seton 
Merriman, Chaps. 13-16; “THE BACKWATER OF LIFE,” by 
James Payn; “ MOONLIGHT,” by A Son oF THE MarsHEs; and “A 
FATAL RESERVATION,” by R. O. Prowse, Book V., Chaps. 6-9, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
POISON OF ASPS.” 


READY THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A FATAL RESERVATION. 


By RB. O. PROWSE, Author of “The Poison of Asps,” &c. 


READY THIS DAY. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 16s, 


HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. By 


E, Bensamin AnDREws, D.D., LL.D., President of the Brown University, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
MR. GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


EVE’S RANSOM. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, crown 8vo, 63. 
“There cannot be any question of the finished workmanship, the minute obser- 
Vation, the absolute truthfulness of Mr. Gissing’s last novel.”—Saturday Review. 


“ Every character in the book bears the stamp of being observed from life. The 
book is one of the most attractive of Mr. Gissing’s woiks,.”’—Daily News, 


London: 
LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR, FROUDE. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN in the SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Terms, 1893-4, By James 
AnTHOSY FRovps, late Regius Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


The AMERICAN CONGRESS: a History 


of National Legislation and Political Events, 1774-1895, By JoszerH WxEst 
Moorz. 8vo, 153, net. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1894, 8vo, 18s, 


PR so of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1893 can still be had, 
2. each, 


REASONABLE FAITH and HOPE: Ser- 


a. By REa@inaLp E. Motynevx, M.A., Vicar of Virginia Water. Crown 
vo, 5s. 


SERMON SKETCHES taken from some of 


the Sunday Lessons throughont the Church’s Year. By W. H. Hutcuryas,. 
age | Canon of York, Rector of Kirby Misperton, and Rural Dean, Crown. 
vO, 58, 


The MISTAKES of MODERN NONCON- 


FORMITY. By JoszrpH Hammon, LL.B., Vicar of St, Austell and Canon 
of Truro. Crown 8vo, ls, 6d. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford, 


Author of “‘ Mr. Smith,” ‘* One Good Gucst,” &, Newand Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The Matchmaker’ is delightful...... ‘We cannot spare pity for any one who, if 
weather-bound in country or town, has a comfortable chair by a good fire, and 
*The Matchmaker’ for a companion,”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


An ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Dorothea 


GERARD, Author of ** Lady Baby,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A NEW ROMANCE of ADVENTURE, 


The JEWEL of YNYS GALON: being a 


hitherto Unprinted oe in the History of the Sea Rovers. By OwzEN 
RuoscomrL. With 12 illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 63. 

** Welsh pirates and hidden treasure form a novel combination, and out of this 
the writer has made a stirring story...... and the best writers of stories for boys 
might ‘father’ it without reluctance. The illustrations by Mr. Lancelot Speed 
are very good.” — World, 

“The book is admirably written in the neo-romantic style, and takes a 
prominent position amongst the stories of the most popniar of recent schools of 
fiction. It is happily illustrated by Mr. Lancelot Speed, and will be read with 
unqualified pleasure by all who take it up, especially by Welshmen,”’—Scotsman. 





Now ready. Price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—May. 


An ARRANGED MARRIAGE By | WHY the ENGLISH RANCHMAN is 
Dorothea Gerard, Author of “ Lady a FAILURE. By an Englishman, 


Baby,” &c, Chaps. 22-26. (Con-|The MASTER of BALLIOL. By Miss 
cluded.) I, A. Taylor. 


NATURE and ETERNITY.|A FINLAND PARADISE, By Fred, 
By Richard Jefferies, Whishaw. 


A TALE of the SEA, By George J.|AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By 
Romanes, Andrew Lang. 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum.. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and: 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE,. 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 








241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E,C.. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
New Publications. 


AMONG THE GODS: Scenes of India, 
with Legends by the Way. By Auvausta Kuze1n. With 22 
Full-page Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 1és. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


A DUKE OF BRITAIN: a Romance of 
the Fourth Century. By Sir Herserr Maxwe tt, Bart., M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A picture brilliant as vivid..,...admirable in construction......and masterly in 
style.” —Black and White. 

“Sir Herbert Maxwell’s brilliant romance of which all literary London will 
presently be talking.” —Daily Chronicls. 

“ Incident follows incident, swiftly and to the purpos3; the attention is held; 
the excitement is sustained.” —Realm. 


THIRTY YEARS OF SHIKAR. By 


Sir Epwarp Brappon, K.C.M.G. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions by G. D. Giles, and a Map of Oudh Forest Tracts and 
Nepal Terai, demy 8vo, 18s. 
*¢ A series of delightful papers...... Sir Edward has a vivid, straightforward way 
of presenting scenes and incidents which is the gift only of the few.”—Graphic, 
“Sir Edward knows how to write as well as how to hunt......A fascinating 
golume.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“These lively pages, which are full of the zest of a keen sportsman.”—Speaker. 


FOR THE SAKE OF ASLANDERED 


WOMAN. By Marion Mote. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Translated into 


English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By P. S. Wors.ey. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Neat week. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


STANDARD EDITION 
IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 


NOW READY. 


ADAM BEDE. 


‘'wo Volumes. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


JOHN GALT’S NOVELS. 


With an Introduction and Prefatory Note to each of the 
Novels by 8. R. CROCKETT ; and the Text Revised 
and Edited by D. STORRAR MELDRUM. With 
Portrait and Photogravure Illustrations from Drawings 
by John Wallace. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. net each volume. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE ANNALS OF THE PARISH and 
THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. Two Volumes. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 955. MAY, 1895. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

THOUGHTS ON IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By Major H. d’Arch Breton. 
TRADES AND Faces. By Louis Robinson, M.D. 
THE SUTHERLAND Boox. 
A FoREIGNER. Chaps, 26-31, 
Tue Orvit War in America. By General Sir Archibald Alison, Bart.,G.0.B. 
A Fenian Spy. By C, Stein. 
Our NeigHbours’ VINEYARDS, 
MonsIEoR LE ComTsE, 
Linkep Lives. By Dora Oave. 
Burmese Women. By H. Fielding. 
HicHLaNd OovurtinG. By the Marquis of Lorne, K.T, 
Mr. Worrs. 
Tue LocaLisine OF THE IRISH PoLice, 
SaniTaRy INSPECTORS: A TALE FoR County CouNCILLORS, 
MINISTERIALISTS AND UNIONISTS, 


By H. Preston-Thomas. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW Books. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S New Novel, 


T HE CO NvI Cc TSH mah nay 


“In his present fine work Mr. Russell portrays the exciting inci : 
up to and following a mutiny in a cargo of convicts. Interwoven wines ouding 
runs a sweet and touching love-story, while it need scarcely be added that Plot 
maritime local colouring comes from a master-hand, The charact zat the 
especially that of the convict hero and his sweetheart, a stowaway, is ouation, 
marked, and the plot is dexterously worked out to the fatal end."—People oy 


THE DRIFT OF FATE, by Dora 


Russeut, is now ready. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. net, : 
at all Libraries. et.; and 








——$_____. 


THE THREE GRACES, the New 


Novel by Mrs. HunarerForp, Auth f “Phyllis.” ; 
ready. ns 10s. net; and at all thbaetan vilis,” is now 
SS 
THE TREMLETT DIAMONDS 
by Atan St. AusyNn,is now ready. 2 vols., 10s. net,: ne] 
at all Libraries. 


“Its characters are well founded in human nature, and it moves its 
fine sympathies. Every one who reads it will be both interested pk goo rah 
at the end that he has been entertained by something which strikes deeper tha 
mere ingenuity in devising a clever enigma and the solution the: eof.—Scotsman, 








MISS MATHILDE BLIND’S New Volume of Poems, 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE, will be ready 


next week, crown 8vo, linen decorated, 6s. net. (Edition 
limited to 250 Copies.) 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. CoNTENTS FOR MAY. 

How to Live on Nothing a Year. By Mrs. F, T. Cook.—The Playhonce by Day- 
light. By H. Schiitz Wilson.— Fair Rosamund the First. By Wray W. Hunt 
—A Mediswval Stronghold. By Arthur W. Beckett.—The Adventures of a Poet 
Laureate. By Mary F. Gibson.—Much Ado about Nothing. By “ Nihilist,”—4 
Visit to a Japanese Shrine. By A. F. Mockler-Ferryman.—Ooncerniig Beards, 
By Roger E. Ingpen.—The Oumberland Dialect. By Thomas H. B. Graham.— 
The Semi-Jubilee of State Telegraphy.—A Sun Myth. By W. KE. Windus—The 
First Printed Book in England. By Sylvanus Urban. 


THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN 


by AtLeEN Upwarp, Author of “The Queen against Owen,” 
is now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** The author of ‘The Queen against Owen ’ has produced in his second novel, 
*The Prince of Baikistan,’ a brilliant work of fiction, which is also something 
more. This strange dramatic story, compact of romantic incidents......is quite 
fascinating. Prince Rodolph of Balkistan is a Prince indeed ; there is nothing 
of the prosaic about him; the conspirators are all charming: real in the sense 
of Balzac and Dumas, and yet latter-day; and the wretched internal life of the 
Court of Russia, the hopeless protest of the civilised and humane wife of 
Iskander III. against the system...... are drawn with vigour and picturesqueness 
of a rare order. Tataroff is either a marvellous portrait or a great creation; 
probably he is both.”—World. 


RHODA ROBERTS: a Welsh 


Mining Story, by Harry Lrinpsay, will be ready on May 9th. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IN DEACON’S ORDERS, &c., 


by Water Bxsant, will be ready on May 9th. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. 


TRAGEDIES, By B. M. Croxer, Author of “ Diana 
Barrington.” Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 
“Mrs, Croker’s seven little tales of native India are such very quick and easy 
reading that many persons will probably overlook the skill to which the result 
isdue, ‘Lhe authoress evidently knows both what a short story ought to be and 
how to make one.”—Graphic. 


MOUNT DESPAIR. By D. Cunisriz 
Murray, Author of “Joseph’s Coat.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Murray has a charm of style which at times recalls the writing of 
Stevenson—a spontaneous sympathy and a simplicity in expression which entitle 
his work to rank among literature of the higher kind. Of these six stories, each 
has a distinct individuality.”—Realm. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1895. 
Twenty-first Year. Price One Shilling. By Henry Brack- 
BURN. 


ACADEMY NOTES will contain this year, as usual, a number of important 
copyright pictures by Members and Associates of the Royal Academy, which will 
not be found in any other publication 

ACADEMY NOTES is distinguished from all its imitators by presenting on the 
opening day a summary of the contents of the Exhibition and 200 Illustrations 
ot the Principsl Pictures arranged in their order upon the walls. 


THE NEW GALLERY NOTES, 


by Henry Buacksurn, will also be published immediately, 
price One Shilling, and will contain a Complete Cata- 
logue of the Pictures, with 100 copyright Illustrations. 


THE PARIS SALON is just ready, 


with nearly 5V0 Illustrations, 3s, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS - 


AIELLO s09- 


NOTE.—Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE will be sent post-free to any address. 


PRR 





nnn 


Messrs. METHUEN have just issued, in 1 vol., 6s, ANTHONY HOPE'S First Novel, “A MAN 
OF MARK.” This has been out of print for some years. 


. noi THIRD Pe IN EE. 
“ book is, of course, honest, serious, and clean from cover to cover. would not insult its author by testifying to this i rum 
oantees is boycotting the work.”—" A, T.Q. C.,”’ in the Speaker, - ie ven See ours that a 


Arthur Morrison.—TALES of MEAN STREETS. By Arrnur Morrison. Second Edition, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. He tells a plain, unvrrnished tale, and the very truth of it makes for beauty. mani 
of ont lies its justification, the permanence of its interest, and its indubitable triumph,”—Atheneum v- Inthotrue be ty 
“A great book. The author’s method is amazingly effective, and prcduces a thrilling sevse of reality. The writer lays upon usa master hand, The book is 
simply appalling and irresistible in its interest. It is homorous also; without humour it would not make the mark it is certain to make.”— World, 
“Jt is humorous, tearful, horrible, murderous fact. The gaunt, grisly truth is here, and nothing more, But Low much ? ’’—National Observer, 
«An achievement of art; something more than remarkable.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Robert Barr.—IN the MIDST of ALARMS. By Roserr Barr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A book which bas abundantly satisfied us by its capital hnmour.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“Mr, Barr has achieved a triumph whereof he has every reason to be proud,”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“In the Midst of Alarms’ is a delightful story ; full ot humour, quaint and fanciful, tut vot extravagant, and of character dexterously indicated......The story, 
which includes the historical incident of the Fenian raid on Canada from the United States, acmirably narrated, is remarkably clever. Every person in it isa 
‘character,’ from the journalist and his rival reporter—of whom we have only a glimpse—cown to the imperturbable telegraph-boys; from Bartlett the farmer 
andeach member of his Lousehold—there the love ccmes in—to Stolliker, the conscientious police-officer. The Profezsor is a gem.”—World. 

“We caunot be too grateful to Mr. Barr, in these days of decadence, of word-twisting, ard of microscop‘c raking in the mud, for a straightforward, rattling 
narrative, fresh in its locality and incident, quaint in its humour, and dealing with real men and women, who express themeelves in specch and action with unmis- 
takable individuality.”—Athenzum, 

“The story is most entertaining from beginning to end. Mr. Robert Barr is rapid)y making himself a reputation which will rice high, if he can keep up to the 
level of ‘In the Midst of Alarms.’’’—Spectator. 


Mrs. Oliphant.—SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By Mrs. OvirHant. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Mrs. Pinsent.—CHILDREN of THIS WORLD. By Eten F. Pinsent, Author of “ Jenny’s 


Case,” Crown 8vo, 6s. ’ 
“There is much clever writing in this book. The story is told in a workmanlike manner, and the characters conduct themselves like average human beings,” 
* A sane, reticent book.’”’— Woman. —Daily News, 
“ Full of interest, and, with a Jarge measure of present excellence, gives ample promice of splendid work.”—Birmingham Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION. 


M. M. Dowie.—GALLIA. By Ménie Mourier Dowiz, Author of “ A Girl in the Karpathians.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. “ This truly remarkable bcok is written with extraordinary cleverness.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘The book is powerful, original, and even fascinating, It gives its writer a distinct position and individuality among the artists, as opposed to the mere pur- 
vyeyors, of modern fiction.”—‘* W. A.,” in the Daily Chronicle, “A book of considerable power.”—Daily News, 


“There is not a single indelicacy of incident in the book. The book is one which will not be forgotten. It is pregnant, emart, and well knit together. And. 
unlike most books with a problem, it is a cheerful book.”—Queen. : ! si 

‘The style is generally edmirable, the dialogue not seldom brilliant, the situations surprising in their freshnecss and originality, while the subsidiary as well 
as the principal characters live and move, and the story itself is readable from title-page to colophon.”—Saturday Review. 

“ In a word, ‘Gallia’ is fresh, interesting, and skilfully written, and quite sure to be one of the novels of the year.”—Literary World, 

A very notable book; a very sympathetically, at times delightfully, written book.”—Daily Graphic, 


THIRD EDITION NEARLY READY. 


Gilbert Parker.—The TRAIL of the SWORD. By Gizerr Parker, Author of “ Pierre 


and his People,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Brilliant adventures. There is a great deal of chivalry in the story. Mr. Parker has written not a few notable and brilliant tales, but he has never done 
better than in ‘ The Trail of the Sword.’”—Speaker. ; 

“It presents a stirring drama of love and war, enacted amid picturesque scenery and romantic circumstances.”—Scotsman, 

* Jessica is a sweeter woman than one often comes across in fiction. ‘The book is one of rattling adventure.”—Literary World. 
- WA Cony Rosen nteian tale, A book like this, in which swords flash and daring deeds are done, and women live and love in the old way, is a joy inexpres- 
sible.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“One of the best historical romances written during the present season.” —Gentlewoman, 

“We are glad to ccmmend this thoroughly wholesome aud stirring tale of cut-and-thrust adventvre and fortune by flood and field. The book has the supreme 
and elementary merit of commanding the reader’s attention from start to finish...... The book is crowded with incident, and the sense of rivalry between England 
and France is brought home with a certain happy largeness of touch which fits in well with the greatness of the issues involved.”—Tablet, 


SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


Miss Benson.—_SUBJECT to VANITY. By Marcarer Benson. With numerous Illustra- 


tions, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
* A charming little book about household pets by a daughter of the Archbishop of Canterbury.”—Speaker. 
“Written with an uncommon affection for animals, and with a peculiar knowledge of their ways and of their moral nature, such as it is,....A book which 
will be read with interest and amusement by all.”—Scotsman, 
‘A delightful ceries of papers. All who love animals will appreciate this book not only for their sake, but quite as much for its own.”—Times, 
“It is very seldom we get anything so perfect. The illustrations are clever, and the whole book is a singularly delightful one,”—Guardian, 
“This charming book should achieve a widespread and enduring popularity.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Quida.—VIEWS and OPINIONS. By Ovma. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Honest, and written so straight from the heart that it is invigorating to read them.”—Scotsman, 
oa — vere ar oy well marked and forcibly expressed: so that even when you most strongly differ from the writer you can always recognise and acknow 
edge her ability.”— Globe, 


“Q.”—The GOLDEN POMP: a Procession of English Lyrics from Surrey to Shirley. Arranged 
apan 


a 45 a COUCH, Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, Also 30 copies on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, £1 1s, net. Also 15 copies on ese Paper, demy 
vO, s. net. 

“©Q’ has produced a noteworthy book, and has laid lovers of literature under an obligation.”—Daily News. 

* A garland of great fragrance and beauty. The volume is in outward aspect worthy of its contents.”—Glasgow Herald, 

** In every respect delightful. The volume is a perfect gem.”—Times. “A delightful book.’’—Scotsman, 

“The lyrics in this beautiful volume are of the finest quality.” —Saturday Review. 

“A delightful volume, a really ‘Golden Pomp.’’’—Spectator. 


H. C. Beeching.—LYRA SACRA: an Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited by H. C, Brecnine, 


M.A. Orown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 63. 
“Without ses a book to be commended.”—Daily Chronicle. “ An excellent selection.’’—Westminster Gazette. 
“ An anthology of high excellence.”—Athenzum. **A charming selection, which maintains a lofty standard of excellence.’’—Times, 


W. B. Yeats.—A BOOK of IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. Yeats. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


2 Mr. Yeats’s introduction is unusually able, original, and courageous, and there is nothing in this volume that the most fastidious could wish away.”’—Athenzum. 
An attractive and catholic selection.” —Times. 


Robert Southey.—ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Cavendish). 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited, with an Introduction, by DAVID HANNAY. Orown 8vo, 6s, 
This is a reprint of some biographies of Elizabethan seamen, written by Southey, and never republished. They are practically unknown, 


E. L. Cutts.—_AUGUSTINE of CANTERBURY. By E. L. Currs, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A biography of the first Archbishop of Canterbury, containing a full account of the conversion of England, Leaders of Religion. 
iS He is portrayed as he actually was on the basis of cound historical research.”—Globe, f v 
The book is valuable historically as well as from a theological point of view.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


H. B. George.—BATTLES of ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. Gzoraz, M.A, Fellow of 


New College, Oxford. With numerous Plans. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
All the great battles of English history are fully described, and connecting chapters carefully treat of the changes wrought by new discoveries and developments, 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. Edited by W. E. HENLEY, 
The ADVENTURES of HAJJI BABA of ISPAHAN. By James Monrer. With an Intro- 


duction by E, G. BROWNE, M.A., and a Portrait. 2 vols.,7s. 25 copies on Japanese Paper, 42s. net. 


METHUEN and CO., 86 Essex Street, W.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 





Just published, NEW EDITION, Vol. II., £1 16s. 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. With a 
Translation, Critical and Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, 
and Copious Indexes. By Jamuzs Leaez, D.D., LL.D. In 
8 vols. royal 8vo. 

Vol. I., £1 10s. 

Vol. III., in 2 Parts, £1 10s. each. 
Vol. IV., in 2 Parts, £1 10s. each. 
Vol. V., in 2 Parts, £1 10s. each. 








SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
Edited by Professor MAX MULLER. 


Vol. XLV., just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


The GAINA-SUTRAS. Translated from 
Pakrit by Hermann Jacozt. Part II., The UTTARAD- 
HYAYANA SUTRA, and The SUTRAKRITANGA SUTRA. 


Part I., by the same Translator, is already published, 10s. 6d. 


Part IV., just published, imperial 4to, 21s. each. 


A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUA- 
GINT and the OTHER GREEK VERSIONS of 
the OLD TESTAMENT (including the Apocryphal 
Books). By the late Epwin Hartcu, M.A., D.D., and Henry 
A. Repratu, M.A., assisted by other Scholars. 

Until the publication of Part V., but not afterwards, sub- 
scriptions may be paid in advance at the price of £4 4s. for the 

Six Parts. Part V. immediately. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 


Semitic Series, Part VII., just published, Translation only, in 
puckram, 2ls.; Text and Translation, in paper covers, 31s. 6d. 


The CHURCHES and MONAS- 
TERIES of EGYPT. Attributed to Anu Satin, the 
Armenian. Edited and Translated from Texts, Documents, 
and Extracts, chiefly from MSS. in the Bodleian and other 
Oxford Libraries, by B. T. A. Everts, M.A. With Notes by 
ALFRED J. Butuer, M.A., F.S.A. 


Semitic Series, Part VIII., just published, small 4to, 12s. 6d. 


The ETHIOPIC VERSION of the 
HEBREW BOOK of JUBILEES. Containing Texts, 
Documents, and Extracts, chiefly from MSS. in the Bodleian 
and other Oxford Libraries. Edited from Four Manuscripts 
by R. H. Cuartes, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, and Exeter 
College, Oxford. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S CHAUCER: being 


a Complete Edition of his Works. Edited from numerous 
Manuscripts, with Introduction and Glossary, by the Rev. 
W. W. Sxeat, Litt.D., Editor of the “Oxford Chaucer.” 6 
vols., £4 16s.; and “ Piers the Plowman,” £1 11s. 6d. 
“If the Library Edition of Professor Skeat’s ‘Chaucer’ is one which no 
gentleman’s library should be without, the Student’s Edition is one which every 
lover of hterature should acquire.”—National Observer, 


Immediately. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


CRYSTALLOGRAPHY : a Treatise on 


Morphology of Crystals. By N. Srory-Masxetynz, M.A., 
F.R.S., Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford; Honorary Fellow of 
Wadham College. 


Also published by HENRY FROWDE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net cash. 
NEW SERIES.—Vol. I.—FELLOWS; TO THE YEAR 1520. 


A REGISTER of the MEMBERS of 


St. MARY MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
from the FOUNDATION of the COLLEGE. 
By Wittram Dunn Macray, M.A., F.S.A.; Fellow, Rector 
of Ducklington, Oxon. 


**Of the merit of the biographical notices, where any particulars of interest 
are forthcoming, it is impossible to speak too highly: nor can any one form an 
idea of the immense labour and learning involved who has not read carefully 
such specimens of the list as the accounts of Atwater, Veysey, Higden, or the 
admirable summary of the facts known about Thomas Starkey. This does not 
mean that the smaller entries do not show diligence ; indeed, the information in 
these, though less attractive, is often more recondite and minute.”—QOzford 
Magazine. 4 

“*We need only say so eminent an antiquary as Mr. Macray has done his work 
admirably.”—Times, 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


PHILO ABOUT the CONTEMPLA. 
TIVE LIFE; or, The Fourth Book of the Treatise con. 
cerning Virtues. Critically Edited, with a Defence of its 
Genuineness, by Frep. C. Conysrarg, M.A., late Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. With a Facsimile. 


“Mr. Corybeare, in this scholarly edition, states his arpument with great 
force and karning, and supports it with a very erudite edition of and com. 
mentary upon the disputed treatise.” —Times, 


FASC. IV. EUANGELIUM SECUNDUM JOHANNEM. 
Just published, 4to, stiff paper covers, 10s. 6d. 


NOUUM TESTAMENTUM 
DOMINI NOSTRI IESU CHRISTI LATINE, 
Secundum Editionem Sancti Hieronymi. Ad Codicum Manu- 
scriptorum fidem recensuit IoHANNES WorpswortH, §.T.P., 
Episcopus Sarisburiensis; in operis societatem adsumto 
Henrico Ivitrano Wurst, A.M., Societatis S. Andreae, 
Collegii Theologici Sarisburiensis Uice-Principali. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


The EARLY OXFORD PRESS, 


1468-1640: a Biography of Printing and Publishing at 
Oxford. With Notes, Appendices, and Illustrations. B 
Fatconer Mapan, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxfor 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES.—Book I. Edited, with 


Introduction, Notes, and Maps. By W. H. Forsss, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

“The first volume of this new edition of ‘ Thucydides’ is a valuable addition 
to our classical texts. It is so thoroughly furnished with all the explanatory 
matter which a student needs for the understanding of an author who presents 
ow a difficulties that it deserves a very hearty welcome.”—North British Daily 

‘ail. 


On Writing Paper for MS. Notes, 5s. 
India Paper, 6s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of 
VIRGIL. Edited by T. L. Paprtton, M.A., and A. EB, 
Haren, M.A., including the Minor Work, with numerous 
Emendations by Professor Ropinson Exuis. 382mo, cloth. 


This Edition is, so far as regards the major works, a reprint of the text of 
Messrs, Papillon and Haigh, which is prescribed for the use of candidates at the 
examinations of the University of Oxford, The minor works contain numerous 
emendations by Professor Robinson Ellis, 


On the Oxford 


Just published, SEVENTH EDITION, Revised, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of JURISPRU- 
DENCE. By T. E. Hotuanp, D.C.L., Professor of Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 


“No more instructive task can be assigned to a law student than that of 
making a comparison between Maine’s ‘ Ancient Law’ and Holland’s ‘ Jurispru- 
dence ”’...... Each treatise is all but perfect in its kind, and there is no other work 
in any language, so far as we are aware, that will serve so well the purposes they 
are intended to serve.”’—Canada Law Journal. 

“ Has, in fact, superseded Austin’s treatise,”"—Law Magazine and Review. 


Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, By Arcat- 
BALD MacLaren. Re-edited and Enlarged by Wa..ace 
MacLaren, M.A., Ph.D., of the Oxford University Gym- 
nasium. Illustrated by 400 Woodcuts Drawn from Life. 


By JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D., late Principal of Man- 
chester New College, London. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. Third Edition Revised. 15s. 


TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. 


“This is unquestionably one of the most powerful of those not too numerous 
nore _ the rare philosophical genius of English thinkers has produced.”— 
jpectator. 


SECOND EDITION, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


A STUDY of RELIGION: its Sources 


and Contents. 


This work is a remarkable one, brimful of vivacious thought. None can 
fail to see its wee and to recognise in the debate on idealism, theism, and 
determinism remarkable subtlety of thought and brilliancy of expression.”— 
Scotsman, 

“This earnest and even noble treatise,”—Athenzum. 





FOLL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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